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THE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND EIRE 


THE Agreements just concluded between the British Government 
and the Government of Eire constitute a settlement of all—with 
one exception—of the questions which have for so long been 
embittering the relations between the two countries. The question 
of partition has been isolated, and, until it is settled, there cannot, 
according to Mr. de Valera, be a complete and final reconciliation 
between them, but in other respects all causes of difference have 
been removed. 

The main points in the agreements have been summarised 
below, but some reference to the nature of the disputes now settled 
may make their significance clearer. 

The main issues concerned the question of Defence, and of the 
Financial Arrangements between the two Governments, and their 
relations to trade. First, as to Defence. 

By the Treaty of December 6, 1921, it was provided (Article 6) 
that until an arrangement had been made between the two Govern- 
ments whereby the Free State (as it then was) undertook her own 
coastal defence, ‘‘ the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland 
shall be undertaken by the Imperial Forces.’ 

By Article 7 the Free State afforded certain harbour and other 
facilities to the Imperial Forces and, in time of war or of strained 
relations with a foreign Power, such harbour and other facilities as 
the British Government might require. 

The Irish Constitution then in force was that of 1922, and by 
Article 46 of this the military forces of the Free State were placed 
on a statutory basis by the Defence Forces Act (No. 30 of 1923), 
which was renewed each year. The Defence Forces as at present 
constituted consist of a permanent force of 586 officers and 5,300 
N.C.O.’s and men; a reserve force of 243 officers and 5,650 men ; 
and a volunteer force of 200 officers and 9,800 men. The expenditure 
for national defence for 1937-38 was £1,595,000. 

The new Constitution of June 14, 1937, altered the status of 
the members of the Army. By Article 13 the supreme command 
of the Defence Forces was vested in the President of the Executive 
Council (that is, Mr. de Valera), and all officers held their commissions 
from him. 

Mr. de Valera’s own attitude towards the question of the 
British right to control Irish ports has always been very definite. 
While, however, he has never admitted that right, he has been 

equally emphatic for many years in declaring that he would never 
allow Eire to be used in any way by foreign Powers as a base for 
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attack upon Great Britain. Thus on May 29, 1935, speaking in the 
Dail, he said : 


‘““I can say that so long as this Government is in office—and 
I think I can say it for any Government likely to be in office here 
—that our territory will never be permitted to be used as a base 
for attack upon Britain. We are going to get our independence 
of Britain, but we are not going—and we think it would be bad 
policy if we were to attempt to do it—to allow our territory under 
any conditions whatever to be made use of by some foreign Power 
as a basis of attack against Britain. We give that assurance— 
and we were always ready to give that assurance—all the more 
readily because we are determined that we are not going to be 
coerced even by Britain herself.”’ 


A few days later’ he said he knew of nothing that menaced the 
possibility of permanent good relations with Britain so much as 
Article 7 of the 1921 Treaty, and declared that were an English 
Government to make the demands indicated in that Article no 
Irish Government could accede to them and retain the confidence 
of the people. He went on, however: “a free Ireland in time of 
common risk could be for Great Britain only a friendly Ireland, 
and would be a surer safeguard to Britain’s security than could 
possibly be an Ireland in subjection, for an Ireland in subjection 
could only be a hostile Ireland.”’ 

It may be added here that the harbours referred to are in 
Lough Swilly (in the extreme north, in Donegal), Berehaven (in 
Bantry Bay), and Queenstown (Cobh) or Cork Harbour. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note Mr. de Valera’s remarks 
made on April 27 and 29 in the Dail, when proposing the ratification 
of the Agreements. The main points are summarised in the 
Chronology (pages 21 and 22). 


TERMS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


ON April 25 there were signed in London three Agreements between 
the British and the Eire Governments. 

The preamble explained that the two Governments had entered 
into them because they were desirous of promoting relations of friendship 
and good understanding between the two countries; of reaching 4 
final settlement of all outstanding financial claims of either of the two 
Governments against the other, and of facilitating trade between the 
two countries. 

Under the first Agreement the U.K. Government agreed to transfer 
to the Government of Eire before Dec. 31 the Admiralty property and 
rights at Berehaven and the harbour defences there and at Cobh (Cork 
harbour) and Lough Swilly. ga 

(Under the Treaty of 1921 the defence by sea of Great Britain 





(1) At a political meeting at Blackrock on June 6, 1935. 
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and Ireland was to be undertaken by the Imperial Forces until an 
arrangement had been made by which the I.F.S. undertook her own 
coastal defences, and the I.F.S. Government agreed to give the necessary 
harbour facilities to the Navy.) 

The second Agreement provided that the sum of {10 million 
should be paid by the Government of Eire by the end of November 
as a final settlement of all financial claims of either of the two Govern- 
ments arising out of matters occurring before the date of the Agreement. 

This did not affect the continuance of the annual payment of 
{250,000 a year by the Eire Government in respect of damage to 
property under the 1925 Agreement. 

This Agreement also provided for the abolition of the Special 
Duties imposed by the U.K. Government in 1932 in retaliation for the 
withholding of the annuities and of the Customs (Emergency) duties 
imposed by the Government of Eire. 

The third Agreement, a trade treaty, was to come into force as 
soon as the necessary legislation had been passed, and to remain in 
force for 3 years, subject thereafter to termination at 6 months’ notice. 

It provided, in broad outline, for the admission to the U.K. of 
goods from Eire free of duty other than revenue duties, with certain 
provisions for the quantitative regulation of imports of agricultural 
products. 

In return Eire guaranteed the continuance of the right of free 
entry for certain British goods already enjoying that right, and 
undertook to remove or reduce the duties on certain British products, 
and to review the existing protective tariffs. It was agreed that 
existing margins of preference for U.K. goods would be preserved, 
and a preference granted to them in any new duties imposed or in any 
adjustments of existing duties. 

Eire also undertook to abolish the existing control by licence of 
the importation of coal; to maintain the existing entry free of duty 
accorded to U.K. coal, and to impose a duty of not less than 3s. a ton 
on foreign coal. 

Finally, Eire recognized that it was the policy of the British 
Government to promote the orderly marketing of agricultural and 
fishery products, and declared their readiness to co-operate to that 
end. They would consult from time to time as to the quantities of 
eggs and poultry to be exported to the U.K., and regulation would be 
applied if the imports from Eire increased so greatly as to endanger the 
stability of the U.K. market. 





ANGLO-IRISH TRADE RELATIONS SINCE 1932 


The land annuities and other payments withheld by the Irish 
Free State Government at the end of June, 1932, amounted to slightly 
under {5,000,000 per annum. The United Kingdom Government took 
steps to recover this sum by levying special duties of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem (subsequently raised to 30 or 40 per cent.) on all the chief 
British imports from Ireland except beer—that is to say on cattle, 
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horses, butter, eggs, cream, bacon, pork, poultry and game and other 
meat—under the Irish Free State (Special Duties) Act of July, 1932. 
Moreover, since the United Kingdom and the I.F.S. did not conclude 
a commercial agreement at Ottawa, after October, 1932, Irish products 
lost the benefit of Imperial Preference under the Import Duties Act. 

Even more serious were the quota restrictions imposed on Irish 
produce as from January 1, 1934. These involved a 50 per cent. 
restriction on the 1933 imports of fat cattle, and a limit to the 1933 
figures of the import of other classes of cattle. 

The Irish reply to the British special duties took the form, first, 
of retaliatory tariffs on certain British products* (notably coal, iron 
and steel goods, sugar, and cement), and secondly, of export bounties. 

The great extension of the Irish tariff is shown by the fact that 
the number of items affected rose from 68 at the end of 1931 to 288 
in October, 1936 ; many of the duties were 40 per cent. or over, and some 
as high as 100 per cent. ad valorem. In addition, the official import 
list specified 1,947 articles in foreign trade subject to regulation of 
control.” 

The Irish tariffs erected in 1932 against United Kingdom goods 
coincided with the campaign for self-sufficiency by the substitution of 
home-produced for imported materials. This policy was applied not 
only to manufactures such as footwear and clothing, but also to wheat 
and sugar. Numerous factories were established behind the tariff 
wall, whilst the proportion of home-produced wheat rose from 10 per 
cent. in 1933-4 to 334 per cent. in 1935-6. 

The export bounties were financed out of the half of the land 
annuities which was not remitted to the farmers. The total bounty 
payments in 1935-6 amounted to {£2,273,000, so that they compensated 
for roughly half the cost of the special British duties. 

These restrictions were substantially modified by the Coal-Cattle 
Pact of January, 1935, under which the Irish cattle quotas were 
increased by 334 per cent. in return for increased purchases of British 
coal by the Irish Free State to an equivalent value. in practice the 
United Kingdom was given a monopoly of the Irish coal import quotas. 
There was, however, no reduction of the penal duties on either side 
until January, 1936, when the Irish duty of 5s. a ton on British coal 
was abolished. 

Further reductions were effected in February, 1936, when the 
Coal-Cattle Pact was renewed. The British Government reduced by 
ro per cent. ad valorem the special duties on Irish live animals and 
meat (except pigs and pig meat) ; made additional reductions in the 
duties on horses, sheep and iambs, and mutton and lamb ; and under- 
took to increase by 10 per cent. its imports of Irish bacon and hams. 
In return, the Irish Free State Government reduced by 10 per cent. 
ad valorem its emergency duties on electrical goods, machinery, various 
iron and steel products, cycles, cement, sugar, and other goods; and 
agreed to reserve for the Uni.ed Kingdom one-th:rd of its imports cl 
cement. The Co.l-Cattle Pact was again renewed in February, 1937, 
when the British duty on Irish horses and the Irish duties on, British 
sugar and sugar products were both abolished. 





(1) Imposed by the Emergency Imposition of Duties Bill, passed on July 22, 1932. 
(2) ‘‘ The Irish Tariff,’’ The Economist, February 26, 1938. 
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The following table shows Anglo-Irish trade in 1931 (i.e., before 



































4 the ‘‘ economic war” broke out), in 1934 (f.e., before the Coal-Cattle 
le Pacts), and in 1937. 
ts 
United Kingdom Imports from Eire 
" 193t 1934 1937 193 1934 1937 
t. (in thousands) (in £ millions) 
3 Cattle (no .) inne = 99D 458 641 12.0 3.6 6.1 
t Sheep é and lambs (no. a= 363 312 1.2 0.4 «20.6 
“ Swine (no.) a a 134 43 22 04 0.32 
Butter (cwt.) _.... see 468 320 2.1 1.2 1.3 
t Eggs (gt. 100’s) .... .- 4,575 3,194 1,949 2.3 09 07 
8 Beer (barrels) _.... .- 1,410 1,281 ? 5.0 4.6 ? 
e Bacon (cwt.) —.. ~<a. ae 368 510 1.2 1.1 1.6 
t Pork, fresh ( (cwt.) — 144 54 1.3 0.4 «0.2 
f Cattle, breeding (no.) _.... 40 47 ? 08 0.5 es 
Horses (no.) - pets 10 7 ? 62 : 
. Total (all items) we 36.5 17.2 21.1 
f 
: United Kingdom Exports to Etre 
{ ets 
f Grain and flour (cwt.) .... 4,663 472 ? ez a3 69 
: Sugar (cwt.) vals — III 287 0.5 0.1 0.1 
\ Coal (tons) oes we. 2,425 $1,040 2,578 2.4 0.9 2.7 
Boots and shoes (doz. 
pairs) .... — 176 24 a6... 68> @2 
Cotton piece goods (sq. 
yards) .... ; . 25,713 40,761 35,257 0.8 1.0 1.0 
Machinery and parts (tons) 9 9 12 I.I ee oF | 
Iron and steel and manu- 
factures (tons).... al 77 57 65 16 12 18 
Road vehicles _.... re — —- —- 1.6 1.2 ? 
Total (all items) _.... 30.5 19.5 21.6 


Practically all items show heavy falls in value between 1931 and 
1934. In particular, British imports of coal fell from £12,000.000 to 
£3,600,000, and British exports of grain and flour from {2,100,000 to 
£300,000. In the case of imports the fall in volume was considerably 
less than the fall in value. Indeed, the quantities of Irish butter, 
bacon, and breeding cattle imported actually rose. This presumably 
reflects, partly the general fall in prices, but also the dumping made 
possible by the Irish export bounties. 

Since 1934 a pronounced recovery has been evident in the items 
affected by the Coal-Cattle Pacts. British exports of coal to Eire are 
actually above their 1931 level, whilst British imports of cattle and 
horses have also recovered appreciably. This contrasts strikingly with 
the continued decline of some of the items not affected by the Coal- 
Cattle Pacts—notably British imports of pigs, pork, and eggs. British 
exports of grain, sugar, and boots and shoes have, however, all continued 
to suffer seriously from the Irish self-sufficiency campaign. 

There can be no question that the special British duties achieved 
their immediate object. The amount withheld from the British 
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Government was {4,800,000 in 1935-6 and {4,750,000 in 1936-7; the 
amount collected in Customs duties on goods from the Irish Free State 
was £5,423,000 in 1935-6, and £4,712,000 in 1936-7. 

As regards the seriousness of the tariff war for the United Kingdom, 
it has been pointed out that in 1931 the Irish Free State was second 
only to India as a market for British exports (taking 7.8 per cent. of 
the total), but that by 1937 she had fallen to seventh place (4.1 per cent.), 
On the other hand, it should be remembered that the Free State’s 
position in 193I was in some ways exceptional, since in 1929 she had 
not been second but fifth, taking 4.9 per cent. of total British exports. 

By contrast, the Irish economy has been fundamentally affected 
by the tariff war. The reason is obvious: whilst well under ro per 
cent. of the United Kingdom’s exports are taken by Eire, considerably 
over go per cent. of Irish exports are taken by the United Kingdom 
(10 per cent. of the total being accounted for by Northern Ireland). 
Moreover, the United Kingdom was in a strong bargaining position, 
since in the case of butter, eggs, bacon, and other products only a 
fraction of her total imports came from the Free State, and she had 
no difficulty in diverting her Irish purchases to Denmark, New Zealand 
(butter), and Canada (pig products). ‘‘ Live cattle is the one agricul- 
tural product for which Great Britain has no alternative source of 
supply, and if we had followed a policy of penalising exports instead of 
‘ bountifying ’ them, the burden of the tax in this case might, to some 
extent, have been shifted to the British consumer.’’* 

Although over go per cent. of Irish exports are taken by the United 
Kingdom, little over 50 per cent. of her imports are supplied by this 
country. Her imports from other countries were £214 millions in 1937, 
as against exports of only £2 millions. Advantage was taken of the 
strong bargaining position afforded by this adverse balance in negotia- 
ting commercial treaties with Germany, Belgium, Spain, South Africa, 
and Canada. But although the proportion of Irish exports taken by 
other countries has risen appreciably, the United Kingdom’s share is 
still over go per cent. 

B.S.K. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVERSATIONS 


THE French Ministers, M. Daladier, the Prime Minister, and M. Bonnet, 
the Foreign Minister, arrived in London on April 27. The talks with 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax proceeded throughout April 25 
and 29, on the evening of which the French Ministers returned to 
Paris, and an official communiqué was issued. This stated that the 
French and British Ministers had reviewed the results of the recent 
conversations between the Italian Foreign Minister and H.M. Ambassa- 
dor at Rome embodied in the Agreement of April 16. The French Ministers 
welcomed this contribution to European appeasement. 





(1) The Nemesis of Economic Nationalism, by Joseph Johnston. (King), p. 5° 
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They were also of opinion that the appeasement in the Mediterranean 
which would result from this Agreement and the one it was hoped 
might result from the Franco-Italian conversations would contribute 
to the entry into force of the resolution of November 4, 1937, for the 
withdrawal of foreign participants in the civil war in Spain, and would 
facilitate the conclusion of agreements for the withdrawal of war 
material. 

As to Central Europe, they “‘ found themselves in general agreement 
on the action that might most usefully be taken to find the basis of a 
peaceful and equitable settlement of problems arising in that area.” 

The two Governments “‘ decided to continue, as might be necessary, 
the contacts between their General Staffs established under the 
Arrangement reached in London on March 19, 1936,”’ and finally, 

“As a result of the very frank and full discussions which took 
place, it was once again recognized that France and Great Britain 
are bound together by a close community of interests, and the French 
and British Ministers agreed that it was therefore of the highest import- 
ance in present circumstances that the two Governments should 
continue and develop the policy of consultation and collaboration in 
the defence, not only of their common interests, but also of those 
ideals of national and international life which unite the two countries.” 

As soon as the conversations were concluded, the Government 
informed the German and Italian Governments that the staff contacts 
arranged with France marked no new change of policy. They were 
purely defensive, and in line with the first contacts made in March, 
1930. 

; * * * 


The conversations were notable for the cordiality with which they 
were conducted, and for the full measure of agreement which was 
achieved. It is possible to amplify the official communiqué in certain 
respects. In regard to co-operation in the sphere of defence it is 
understood that, within the framework of the agreement of March 19, 
1936, contacts between the two General Staffs are to be continued, 
and further co-ordination between the two defence forces was in 
principle agreed upon, the details (e.g., of plans for expansion of air 
forces) being left for subsequent discussion by the experts. It was 
agreed that steps should be taken to avoid competitive buying of 
aircraft or essential raw materials. 

Central Europe occupied an important place in the discussions. 
Both countries restated their declared policies in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia—the British Ministers emphasizing their direct and immediate 
interest in the preservation of peace, and M. Daladier renewing the 
assurance that France would come to the aid of Czechoslovakia if she 
were attacked ; it was common ground that a new effort should be 
made to secure a peaceful settlement of the minority questions in 
Czechoslovakia, and that a detailed study of the elements which might 
be brought together in an agreement was essential. It was also agreed 
that not only Prague but Czechoslovakia’s neighbours, Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary should be approached through the diplomatic 
channel with a view to securing their co-operation in the attainment 
of a peaceful solution of the minority problem. The possibility of the 
economic strangulation of Czechoslovakia was raised by M. Bonnet, but 
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it was decided that this was a question which should be referred 
to the experts for examination. 

On the question of Spain measures to facilitate the withdrawal of 
foreign combatants were discussed, and also the problems inherent in 
the calculation of the relative strength of those to be withdrawn— 
i.e., whether by categories or simply by numbers. It was generally 
agreed that withdrawal by categories was open to objection on the 
ground of the possibility of deception, and it was decided to press on 
the execution through the Non-Intervention Committee of the British 
formula for simultaneous withdrawal by equal numbers. In this 
connection it was emphasized by the British Ministers that a satisfactory 
settlement in Spain (which was regarded as meaning not merely 
promises but performance in the withdrawal of a substantial number 
of foreign combatants from each side) was an essential condition which 
must be fulfilled before the recognition of the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia could be accorded and the Anglo-Italian Agreement come 
into force. 

Another point discussed during the conversations was the procedure 
to be followed at the forthcoming meeting of the League Council in 
regard to the adoption of a resolution by which, without involving 
abandonment by the League of its position in regard to the non- 
recognition of the fruits of aggression, individual Members of the 
League would be free to take such action as they thought proper. 
The Swiss desire to be declared a neutral State while still remaining 
a Member of the League was also examined. On both these points 
complete agreement was reached. The Japanese occupation of certain 
French islands in the Pacific was also mentioned by the French Ministers 
as a matter which might be the subject of joint consideration. 





THE DEMANDS OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS 


HERR HENLEIN, addressing a party meeting at Carlsbad on April 23, 
put forward 8 demands “in order to pave the way for peaceful 
development ’’: (1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. 
(2) A guarantee for this by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a 
legal body incorporate. (3) Determination and legal recognition of 
the German areas within the State. (4) Full self-government for the 
German areas. (5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside the 
area of his own nationality. (6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 
1918 and reparation for them. (7) Recognition of the principle: within 
the German area German officials. (8) Full liberty to profess German 
nationality and political philosophy. 

He also said: ‘‘ We solemnly and openly declare that our policy 
is inspired by the principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If 
Czech statesmen want to reach a permanent understanding with us 
Germans and with the German Reich they will have to fulfil our demand 
for a complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to to-day 
has led the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German people.” 

He asked whether the Czechs still maintained the view expressed 
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at Versailles that the geographical situation of the country necessarily 
rendered it a mortal foe of all Germans. If they really desired a better 
understanding they must also make a wholesale revision of the erroneous 
Czech myth of their own history, and a correction of “‘ that unhappy 
view’ that it was the particular task of the Czech people to form a 
‘ bulwark ’’ against the so-called German Drang nach Osten. 
Herr Henlein also maintained that the attempt to avoid a funda- 
mental solution by a so-called ‘‘ Minority Statute’ had failed from 
the very beginning. The codification of the minority regulations 
hitherto enforced could not mean anything else than the perpetuation 
of injustice and violence. 
The Germans, he went on, could not join in the festivals to be 
held on the 20th anniversary of the foundation of the country. During 
all these years ‘‘ the Czechs have done nothing to win us over to the 
idea of the Czechoslovak State into which we were forced against our 
own will.’’ He accused successive Czech Governments of breaking the 
| promises they had “ deliberately ’’ made in their various undertakings 
in Paris, and of evading their international duties defined by the Treaty 
of St. Germain and their constitutional duties set out in their own 
Constitutional charter. 
| Instead of the “ promised second Switzerland ’’ a State had been 
created where to-day “ all non-Czech peoples have every reason to feel 
unfree, deprived of their natural rights, and oppressed.’’ To-day they 
themselves felt more unfree than ever before, and “‘ we know that our 

| whole future is at stake.”’ 

| | Emphasizing that National-Socialism was the people’s guiding 

| principle, he said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the political boundaries of the 
State we cannot, being part of the German nation, withdraw from a 
political philosophy and outlook on life and society which is to-day 
joyfully confessed by all Germans in every corner of the world. . . .” 

In conclusion, he said the Sudeten Germans had the right, “ in 

consideration of recent home and foreign political developments,” to 
make even higher claims than those he had set out, but “I do not 
wish to raise those claims. That is my contribution to European 
peace,” 
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* * * 


On April 22 Herr Jaksch, the leader of the Sudeten German 
Social-Democrats, made a statement for the British press* in which he 
outlined a programme which he considered would make possible the 
reconciliation of the Czechs'and the German minority. This was based 
on the Germans being given a fair proportion of posts in the adminis- 
trative machinery of government, and autonomy in the cultural sphere, 
by control of their own schools and welfare institution, and in various 
branches of industry. Further, workers’ and consumers’ “‘ chambers ”’ 
should be formed on a regional basis with a view to their enjoying 
spheres of influence in which they would not be overruled by Czechs. 

He suggested that the Government should base a new régime on 
the Swiss model, but adapted to the special requirements of their 
country. Strict territorial division was impossible, as there were large 
districts of mixed Czech-German population, and, to give the Germans 
absolute equality, “there must,” he said, “ be a well-thought-out 








(1) Vide the Daily Telegraph of April 23, 1938. 
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combination of proved administrative principles. This should be based 
on centralization as regards the administration and regionalism in 
economic matters.”’ 

It was desirable that there should be a uniform social policy, but 
administrative segregation was practicable, he considered, for schools 
and welfare institutions, and institutions for the furtherance of particular 
branches of industry. 

Recognizing the failure of the Agreements of February 19, 1937, 
to be put into effect, Herr Jaksch proposed that there should be an 
Order of Execution to ensure that reforms adopted should be carried 
out. There should also be a special status for German officials, to 
make impossible the political opposition from Czech groups when their 
promotion was under consideration. 

As to how the regional areas could be determined, he said a solution 
might be found on the basis of the territorial distribution of the 
previously existing Chambers of Commerce. 

He was emphatic on the need for the restoration of language 
equality. Under the existing law Germans might not use their language 
in intercourse with officials except in areas with a 20 per cent. German 
population, and the 40,000 Germans in Prague found themselves under 
this disability. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT’S 
POLICY 


DR. NEGRIN’S DECLARATION 


THE following is the full text of the statement of May 2: 


INDEPENDENCE. To ensure the absolute independence and com- 
plete integrity of Spain: a Spain entirely free from all foreign inter- 
ference, whatever its character and origin, with her peninsular and 
insular territory and her possessions untouched and safe. 


LIBERATION FROM FOREIGN Forces. The liberation of our 
territory from the foreign military forces of invasion and from those 
who have entered Spain since July, 1936, and who under the pretext 
of technical collaboration are intervening or attempting to dominate 
the economic and political life of Spain in their own interests. 


DeMocRATIC REPUBLIC. Based on the principles of pure 
democracy and ruling by means of a Government endowed with the 
full authority conferred by universal suffrage with a strong executive 
power. 


PLEBISCITE. The legal and social structure of the Republic 
shall be built up by the national will, freely expressed, as soon as the 
war is over, in a full guarantee of protection against every possible 
reprisal for those who take part in it. 


FEDERAL SysTEM. Respect of regional liberties without 
prejudice to Spanish unity. Protection and development of the 
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personality and individuality of the various regions of Spain, as historic 
law and facts impose ; this, far from signifying disintegration, is the 
best means of welding the various elements of the nation together. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. The Spanish State 
shall guarantee all citizens rights in civil and social life, liberty of 
conscience. and the free exercise of religious belie. and practice. 


GUARANTEE OP PERSONAL PROPERTY. The State shall guarantee 
property legitimately acquired within the limits imposed by the 
supreme interests of the nation and the protection of producing 
elements. To this end it will encourage the development of small 
properties, will guarantee family patrimony and will adopt every 
measure leading to the economic, moral, and racial improvement of 
the producing classes. The property and legitimate interests of 
foreigners who have not assisted the rebellion will be respected and 
will be examined with a view to granting indemnities for damage 
incurred involuntarily during the course of the war. For this purpose 
the Government has already appointed a Commission for Foreign 
Claims. 


LAND REFoRM. A radical agrarian reform to abolish the 
former semi-feudal system of ownership. 


SocIAL LEGISLATION. The State shall guarantee the rights of 
the worker by means of an advanced social legislation, in agreement 
with the specific necessities of Spanish life and economy. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. One of the primary and basis 
concerns of the State shall be the cultural, physical, and moral 
improvement of the race. 


Non-POLITICAL ARMY AT THE SERVICE OF THE NATION. The 
Spanish army, at the service of the nation itself, shall be free from 
all hegemony, bias, or party, and the people shall recognize in it a 
sure stronghold for the defence of their liberties and their independence. 


INTERNATIONAL Po.xiTics. The Spanish State reaffirms the 
constitutional doctrine of renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy—Spain, loyal to agreements and treaties, will support the policy 
represented by the League of Nations, which shall continue to be its 
standard—Spain, maintaining the rights of the Spanish State, and 
claiming as a Mediterranean Power her place among the nations, is 
always ready to collaborate in the support of collective security and 
the general defence of peace. 

AMNESTy. Complete amnesty for all those Spaniards who wish 
to co-operate in the tremendous work of reconstructing Spain and 
making her once again a great nation. After the cruel struggle which 
is now laying waste our country, and which has reawakened the classic 
racial virtues of heroism and idealist fervour, it would be an act of 
treason to our country’s destiny not to give up all thought of vengeance 
or reprisals on the altars of a common mission of work and sacrifice, 
which, in the interests of Spain’s future, all her sons must fulfill. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1938 
May 9 *r1o1st Session of League Council 
May 9 Conference of the Oslo Powers 
May 1f¢ .... 1oth International Congress on Chcutiiey 
May 16 .... *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures .... ; 
May 17 ..... General Council of International Paiteeation 

of Trade Unions 

May 18 .... The General Election 


May 22 and 29 Municipal Elections .... 


and June 12 


May 23 .... znd Agricultural Pan-European Conference 

May 23 .... “‘ Conversation ”’ of International Students’ 
Organisation 

May 23 .... *Preparatory Committee on ‘the Limitation 
of Poppy Cultivation 

May 23-27 International Studies Conference .... = 

May 23 ..... 33rd Annual Conference of hciseatibonst 
Federation of Miners isd 

May 23 .... General Meeting of the totennationed 
Institute of Agriculture .... 

May 25 .... World Eucharistic Congress os 

May 28 International Commission for Air Navigation 

May 31 .... *84th Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. 

June 6 *Advisory Committee on Traffic in — 
etc. .... 

June 7 International ‘Mining ‘aa Electrical Con- 
ference osm bons i 

June 8 *Permanent Mandates Ootnnieden .. 

June 16.... International Wool Conference 

June 17 .... *Committee for Study of Questions re Use of 
Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace 

June 20.... International Engineering Congress 

June 24.... World Congress of Faiths 

June 25.... International Advertising Convention 

June 30.... *Health Committee 

July 4 *Financial Committee 

July 11 .... Meeting of International Council of. w omen 

July 30 .... Universal Esperanto Congress 

August 1-6 International Congress of Antropological 
and Ethnological Sciences 

August 25 World Power Conference 

September 5 *19th Session of the League ianiilliy 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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15 
CHRONOLOGY 


Australia | 
April 28.—The Prime Minister told the House of Representatives 


that on the completion of the new defence programme the maintenance 
of the Services would cost {10 million a year. The scheme was related 
to the wider pattern of Empire defence, its fundamental basis being 
sea power and the Singapore base. 


Austria 

April 19.—A warrant for the arrest of the Archduke Otto was 
issued in Vienna. 

April 20.—The Vienna Police Gazette published a notice offering 
a reward for the arrest of the Archduke on a charge of high treason in 
March. (It was reported that on March 16, in an interview for the 
Petit Parisien, he had urged foreign Powers to intervene in Austria.) 

April 21.—Confiscation of the property of the Archduke. (See 
Germany. Internal Affairs.) 

Herr Biirckel was understood to have recommended the parishes 
which had bestowed honorary freedom on the Archduke to revoke it. 

Herr Heydrich, chief of the Security Police, announced that the 
Austrian Police would be united with that of the Old Reich “ by the 
conviction that we are all Germans, that there never was such a being 
as the Prussian or the Austrian, and that Prussianism signified a 
spiritual attitude, just as to-day Adolf Hitler’s National-Socialism is 
the faith and the moral plumbline which directs all our actions.” 

April 22.—The special German police sent to Austria for the 
plebiscite period returned to Munich. The Secret State Police remained 
in Vienna. 

Introduction of compulsory labour service. (See Germany.) 

The confiscation of the Austrian estates of Baron Alfons de 
Rothschild was announced, and of those of Herr Mandl, the munitions 
manutacturer. 

Apnil 25.—Appointment of Herr Biirckel as Commissioner for 
Austria, and decree re currency. (See Germany. Internal Affairs.) 

The Educational authorities in Vienna laid it down that Jews 
might form only 2 per cent. of the student body in the universities. 
(There were stated to be 350,000 Jews in the country.) The quota 
was stated to be necessary because the Jews had invaded the universities 
in large numbers; one-third of all students at the Vienna Faculty of 
Medicine in 1936 had been of Jewish stock. 

Apnil 26.—Notes of the Austrian National Bank ceased to be legal 
tender, and the Bank’s right to issue notes was cancelled. The rate 
of exchange into marks was fixed at 2 marks to 3 schillings. 

April 27.—A semi-official statement issued to the Vienna press 
made charges against Herr von Schuschnigg, General Vaugoin, and 
other politicians of repeated violations of the Constitution. These had 
begun with the refusal of the Chancellor to hold elections in the autumn 
of 1932, though Parliament had approved elections on May 12, 1932. 

April 28.—Herr Biirckel issued a decree stating that in future 
the ‘‘ Aryanization’”’ of Austria would proceed on strictly legal lines 
under his personal supervision, and that all meddling in this by un- 
authorized persons was forbidden. 
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April 29.—The Vienna branch of the Reichsbank announced that 
owners of shares in the former National Bank would receive German 
4} per cent. Treasury certificates of 1938 in exchange. 

Herr Stockinger, the ex-Minister of Commerce, was accused of 
taxation offences, and his estate sequestered. 

April 30.—Some 2,000 books by Jewish and _political-clerical 
writers were burned publicly at Salzburg. 

May 1.—The workers’ May Day procession in Vienna was described 
as the largest and most imposing of any kind ever held there. 

Amnesty granted applying to offenders in Austria. (See Germany. 
Internal Affairs.) 3 

May 2.—It was stated officially that the number of persons under 
arrest in the country was about 4,400. 

April 28.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber rejected the 
Government’s proposals for covering the Budget deficit. The Catholics 
and Liberals had urged in Parliament that expenditure must be reduced 
before new taxation was imposed, and many items had accordingly 
been cut, reducing the deficit to 1,150 millions. 


Brazil 

April 19.—A decree was issued prohibiting all political activities 
by foreigners, placing foreign schools under Government control, and 
imposing a censorship on foreign papers. 

April 22.—The President announced that the Government expected 
to resume at an early date the payments on the Republic’s foreign 
debts. 

April 23.—The Ambassador in Rome was instructed to inform the 
Italian Government that his Government considered him as accredited 


to the King as Emperor of Ethiopia. 


Bulgaria 

April 24.—A meeting of the Deputies”of the new Sobranye passed 
a resolution recommending that between 20 and 30 Deputies belonging 
to the Opposition should be excluded, on the ground that they were 
elected either as members of the “‘ Group of Five” (the proscribed 
Radical, Liberal, Socialist, Old Agrarian, and Democrat-Entente 
parties) or as the result of Soviet wireless propaganda during the 
election campaign. 

April 28.—The Government ordered the dissolution of the 
Bulgarian Nazi Party (the ‘ Ratnizi’’). 
China 

April 24.—Chiang Kai-shek issued an order reading: ‘‘ The 
Japanese are coming to the end of their resources, and are using 
exhausted troops from Hopei, Shansi, Kiangsu, and Anhwei Provinces 
for a desperate drive in Shantung, where they have already met with 
repeated failures.” 

It was announced that on May 1 the Government would issue 
100 million Customs gold-unit bonds, £10 million sterling bonds and, 
50 million U.S. dollar bonds, to be secured on the surplus of the Salt 
Gabelle, and bear interest at 5 per cent. Both principal and interest 
were to be redeemable in 15 years. 
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These loans were in addition to the $500 million Defence Loan. 

May 2.—Statement by the head of the Peking Provisional Govern- 
ment. (See Japan.) 

The Italian Economic Mission to Japan arrived in Shanghai. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

April 19.—The Japanese claimed to have inflicted 30,000 casualties 
in recent fighting north of the Yellow River. They also reported the 
capture of Linyi. 

Four divisions of Japanese troops, numbering 80,000, were reported 
to be engaged in the offensive in Southern Shantung, including one 
from Shanghai, one from Manchukuo, and a third from the Suiyuan 
front. The Chinese expected the main attack on the Lunghai railway 
to come southward from Yenchow, striking the railway between 
Kweiteh and Suchow. 

The Chinese claimed the recapture of Hanchwang. They also 
reported successful guerilla activities in Shansi. In South-east Shansi, 
however, the Japanese reported the defeat of 50,000 Red troops. 

April 20.—The Chinese admitted that they had retired from 
Hanchwang and Linyi, but claimed the capture of Menghsien and 
Chiyuan, on the north bank of the Yellow River opposite Loyang. 

April 22.—The Japanese reported that the Chinese were falling 
back from Linyi along a wide front towards the Kiangsu border. 

The Japanese capture of Linyi enabled them to make contact 
with their forces defending Yihsien, which the Chinese were attacking, 
claiming to have made progress there. 

April 24.—The Japanese captured Tancheng, in southern Shan- 
tung, 12 miles from the Kiangsu border. The Army spokesman stated 
that they were driving a wedge between the Chinese retreating from 
Linyi and those operating on the Lincheng branch railway. 

The Chinese stated that the Japanese offensive had been checked 
north-east of Taierchwang. 

They also claimed the capture of several towns in Shansi, Honan, 
and Shantung as the result of the Japanese having withdrawn troops 
for the offensive towards the Lunghai railway. 

April 25.—The Chinese reported further success in stemming the 
Japanese advance on Yihsien. 

Apnil 27.—The Japanese reported the capture of two strategic 
hills between Yihsien and Taierchwang, but the Chinese claimed to be 
attacking east of the latter town and to be holding their own south of 
Tancheng. 

Apnil 28.—The Japanese claimed to have reached Tancheng, due 
east of Taierchwang and 12 miles north of the Lunghai railway, but 
the Chinese reported its recapture. 

April 29.—Tancheng was reported to have changed hands twice 
within 12 hours. 

May 2.—The Chinese claimed the reoccupation of the western half 
of Shansi, and in Hopei reported successful guerilla actions on the 
railway only a few miles south of Peking. 

Tancheng was reported to have changed hands again, and to 
remain in Japanese hands. 
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Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

April 19.—Severe fighting was reported from west of Shanghai, 
and 60,000 refugees were estimated to have entered the city within a 
few days. 

April 26.—The Japanese resumed their advance from Pengpu up 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway towards Suchow. 

April 29.—Hanyang, across the river from Hankow, was raided 
by 50 Japanese planes, and in an aerial battle the Japanese claimed 
to have shot down 51 Chinese machines, with the loss of only 2. 

The Chinese claimed to have shot down 18 Japanese machines, 
and to have lost only 8. 

The Japanese claimed to have set on fire the Hanyang arsenal. 

Japanese forces advancing up the line from Pengpu reached to 
within some 40 miles of Suchow. 

April 30.—The Chinese bombed the aerodrome at Wuhu and 
claimed the destruction of 21 Japanese machines. 

May 1.—The Japanese claimed almost to have annihilated 2 
Chinese divisions which had penetrated to within 15 miles of Hangchow. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

April 20.—Strikes broke out again in the Sino-British Kailan 
coalmines, and the Tangshan and Tangchiachwang mines were idle. 
Strikers injured two members of the foreign staff. 

April 23.—An understanding was reached, in Tokyo, between the 
British Ambassador and the Japanese Foreign Ministry regarding the 
Shanghai Customs. It was understood that the service of the foreign 
debt secured on the Maritime Customs was provided for, and the amount 
to be set aside for it agreed upon. 

April 26.—Japanese soldiery boarded the British steamer Tung Wo 
near Haimen Island, at the mouth of the Yangtze, alleging that one 
of the Chinese passengers had fired a revolver at them. The vessel 
was escorted to Tsungming Island, where the local Japanese command 
proposed to detain it indefinitely. 

April 27.—The British authorities in Shanghai opened negotiations 
with the Japanese naval authorities, and on finding no evidence of 
the presence of arms on board the Tung Wo, informed Admiral 
Hasegawa that she must be released before 4 a.m. on April 28; and 
at the same time orders were given to the gunboat Cricket to make 
ready to investigate the incident. 

The gunboat was on the point of sailing when the Japanese 
military authorities agreed to release the vessel. 

The Japanese authorities in Shanghai requested foreign ships not 
to approach Haimen Island, because of mopping-up operations still in 
progress in the region. 

May 2.—The terms were published of the agreement reached 
between the British and Japanese Governments ve the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. All revenues collected at each port occupied by the Japanese 
would be deposited with the Yokohama Specie Bank, and from these 
foreign loan quotas would be remitted to the Inspector-General of 
Customs to meet in full the service of the foreign loans and indemnities 
secured on the Customs revenue. 

Arrangements would also be made for payment to the Japanese 
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Government of arrears on the Japanese portion of the Boxer indemnity 
held at the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank since September, 1937, 
; and for meeting future such payments and the Japanese share of the 
a Reorganization Loan of 1913. 

The negotiations were conducted between Japan and Britain only, 

but other Powers, including France and the U.S.A., were kept informed 
of their progress, and raised no objection. 
1 In Shanghai the Japanese entered the British sector of the Inter- 
1 national Settlement owing to the throwing of a bomb the previous 
evening in Nanking Road by an unknown person. The British C.-in-C. 
at once posted British sentries wherever the Japanese patrols appeared, 
and announced that this was necessary because it was a British sector, 
and that the object was to restore confidence and prevent any further 
incident which might arise from the presence of Japanese troops. 

The Japanese then withdrew their patrols and announced that a 
mutual withdrawal of troops had been agreed on. 


Czechoslovakia 

April 19.—Decision to recognize Italian Empire. (See Italy. 
External Affairs.) 

April 20.—The President issued an Army Order, on the 2oth 
anniversary of the formation of the Czechoslovak Legion in Italy, 
, recalling with gratitude the “‘ utmost support ”’ given to the Czecho- 
: slovak Army by the Italian Government and High Command, which 
thereby ‘‘ recognized the indivisibility of Czechoslovak actions abroad 
to gain freedom.” 

It continued: ‘‘ Our Army looks with pride on the fights of our 
Legionaries on the Piave and other battlefields. We do not wish to 
forget any of the political factors of that time, which in the spirit of 
their risorgimento have helped us to achieve ours. Italy’s present 
Prime Minister, Benito Mussolini, was one of them. 

“The issue at that time had been the rights and freedom of our 
nation, the creation of our State, and we shared the interests involved 
with Italy. We shall never forget Italy’s share in the formation of our 
modern Army, her friendliness, and co-operation.” 

April 22.—The Government relaxed the ban on public meetings 
to allow the celebration of Labour Day on May 1 within the discretion 
of the individual local authorities. 

April 23.—Herr Henlein’s speech at the congress at Carlsbad of 
the Sudeten Deutsch Party. (See Special Note.) 

It was stated at the Congress that the Party had 800,000 registered 
members, and 75,000 officials, both men and women. 

April 26.—Reports were circulated that the Cabinet had decided 
that the Sudeten Germans’ demands did not provide a basis for 
negotiations, but agreed that the Prime Minister should offer to open 
discussions with the Party on modified terms. The two claims p articu- 
larly unacceptable were the avowal of National-Socialism by the 
— and the attempt to alienate the country from her allies and 
riends, 

The Czech Coalition parties unanimously expressed the wish to 
arrive at a modus vivendi with the Sudeten Germans and the Hungarian 
and Polish minorities, subject only to the integrity and sovereignty of 
the country being maintained. 
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Note from the Government to the French Government re attitude 
towards the Sudeten Germans’ demands. 

M. Krofta’s statement for the Petit Parisien. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

Apology by Hungarian Government for anti-Czech meeting held 
on April 24. (See Hungary.) 

April 27.—The official Press Bureau announced that the report 
published the previous day of the Cabinet’s rejection of Herr Henlein’s 
demands was “ incorrect both as a whole and in detail.” 

German press comments on the Minority problem. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

April 28.—An employee at the offices at Bratislava of the Sudeten 
German paper Die Zeit was wounded in a clash between police and 
some Germans who were putting up posters bearing the swastika. 
According to the official account the Germans, when challenged by 
a policeman in mufti, attacked him, and also an inspector who came 
to his aid. The latter fired his revolver. 

April 29.—Alleged plot by Czech officers at Reichenberg. (See 
Germany. External Affatrs.) 

Apmni 30.—President Benes telegraphed to Herr Hitler, ‘“ On the 
occasion of the German State holiday I am transmitting to your 
Excellency my heartiest congratulations.” 

May 1.—Herr Henlein, speaking at Aussig, said he had nothing 
to withdraw from his demands of April 24, which were neither maximum 
claims nor a challenge to the Czech camp. He acknowledged the 
Constitution as the legal charter for Czechoslovakia, but pointed out 
that the German inhabitants had no voice in drawing it up, as they 
had learned to their cost in the past 18 years. 

Herr Henlein addressed 5 meetings, and stated, among other 
things, that no one had the right to call his Reichenberg speech a call 
to war: “ our goal is equality of rights.”’ 

It was stated officially that the report in the Angriff of an alleged 
plot for a supposed rising by Sudeten Germans was “ absolutely false.”’ 
It was added that to accuse Czechoslovak officers of planning anything 
such as had been alleged was so stupid that it was not even necessary 
to issue a denial. 


Danzig Free City 

Apmni 21.—It was learnt that the Senate had introduced a measure 
depriving Jews of their right to practise as panel doctors. 

Apni 25.—It was reported, from Polish sources, that large quanti- 
ties of arms were being smuggled into the Free City from East Prussia. 


Denmark 


Apnl 28.—Offer to British Government for increase of trade. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


April 22.—Relations were reported to be strained between the 
Prime Minister and Aly Pasha Maher, Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

The Constitutional Liberals (the Premier’s party) were understood 
to be claiming greater representation in the Cabinet, on the ground 
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that, with the Independents rallied to thém, they had 121 seats in the 
Chamber. (They had the Premiership and the portfolios of Justice 
and Health.) 

April 23.—Rashwan Pasha Mahfuz, a Liberal Constitutionalist, 
was appointed Minister of the Interior. (The portfolio had been held 
by the Premier.) 

Reports were current that the King had asked Sidky Pasha to 
hand over the Finance Ministry to Abdel Aziz Fahmy Pasha so that 
he might undertake the reorganization of the Army, but that Sidky, 
while willing to accede to the Royal wish, did not approve of the 
successor proposed for the Finance Ministry. 

The Government received from the British Embassy a Note 
expressing the British Government’s “ serious misgivings ’’ about the 
increases in the tariffs on cotton goods and yarns, recently imposed. 

April 26.—The King accepted the resignation of Mahmud Pasha, 
and asked him to form a new Cabinet. 


April 27.—The King approved the reconstructed Cabinet of 
Mahmud Pasha, with Sidky Pasha as Minister of Finance, as before ; 
Yehia Pasha, Foreign Minister; Sabry Pasha, War; Sirry Pasha, 
Public Works; Issa Pasha, Communications; Wahba Pasha, Com- 
merce; and Rashwan Mahfuz, Agriculture. The Prime Minister held 
the Portfolio of the Interior. 

The Cabinet contained 5 Liberal Constitutionalists. 


April 28.—Al Azhar students demonstrated in Cairo against the 
partition of Palestine and Zionist colonisation. The Prime Minister 
received a delegation from them. 

May 1.—The Government received representations from the 
German and Czechoslovak Governments against the new cotton goods 
tariff. 

Demonstrations were held in Cairo condemning British policy 
in Palestine, and a deputation from Al Azhar handed a protest 
to the Oriental Secretary at the British Embassy. 


Eire 

Apnil 22.—Announcement re agreement with Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain. External Affatrs.) 

Dr. Douglas Hyde accepted the offer, made to him jointly by 
Mr. de Valera and Mr. Cosgrave, to become President of Eire. 

Apmil 25.—Signature of Agreements with the British Government. 
(See Special Note.) 

April 27.—Mr. de Valera, in the Dail, proposed a motion to ratify 
the Agreements with Great Britain. He said they established Irish 
sovereignty over the whole of the 26 counties, which was very important 
in view of the fact that the retention by Great Britain of the treaty 
ports had given serious offence to national sentiment. 

He was sure that, one day, the whole of Ireland would be a com- 
pletely sovereign independent State; they had not yet got to that 
point, but the agreements he was asking them to approve could “ cause 
no obstacles or delay at any time to the final securing of these aspira- 
tions. . . . I believe not only that they put no obstacle in the way, 
but that they do in a variety of ways constitute an advance towards 
our final goal.” 
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The existing British Government was the best so far for considera- 
tion of Irish affairs. The agreement could not have been made earlier 
because certain matters dealt with in their new Constitution demanded 
attention. The three ports would be modernized to serve defence, but 
there was no secret agreement about that. 

He repeated that their territory would not be used for attack on 
Britain. If that declaration affected foreign interests, then that was 
all the better. 

He concluded by saying that it was fortunate that Mr. Chamberlain 
was Prime Minister, because the agreement could not have been made 
if Mr. Chamberlain had not believed in the policy of taking a broad 
view of international relations in Britain’s interests. 

April 29.—Mr. de Valera’s motion was carried by the Dail without 
a division. One member dissented. 

Winding up the debate Mr. de Valera said: ‘‘ Partition has been 
isolated, but until I die partition will be the first thing in my mind.” 

As to defence, he said that, whether England willed it or not, force 
of circumstances would make her an ally of Eire in the event of war. 
He assured the Opposition that if they wished they could let the ports 
go derelict. ‘‘ There are no conditions whatever, either expressed or 
implied. We could let them go, but we dare not do so... . You 
are going to face new responsibilities, and those responsibilities are 
going to be a burden upon you. But we accept those burdens in the 
same spirit as we would accept the responsibility which would fall 
upon us if we took over the North at this moment.” 


Estonia 
April 24.—M. Pats was re-elected President by 219 votes to 19. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 19.—The Government arbitrator made his award in the 
metal strikes. He said the workers were not entitled to a rise in wages 
on the ground of an increase in the cost of living, but recommended an 
increase of about 7 per cent. in consideration of hours being raised to 
45 per week. 

April 23.—The negotiations for a new agreement in the Paris 
engineering industry were reported to be making little progress, and 
the unions issued a statement protesting against the unwillingness of 
the employers to act on the recommendations of the Government 
arbitrator. (They were reported to have refused so far to agree to 
the 7 per cent. wage increase.) 

The Prime Minister told the press that he had concluded a careful 
examination of the plan for financial and economic rehabilitation, the 
basic idea of which was to secure increased production and trade. The 
most important task of all was to increase the rhythm and efficiency of 
French labour. 

There had never at any time been any disagreement among 
Ministers, and the Government held unanimously to their monetary 
policy and remained faithful to the Tripartite Agreement. 

April 25.—The General Council of the Seine Department approved 
air defence measures estimated to cost over 750 millions, half of which 
would be contributed by the State. 
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The Cabinet approved unanimously the financial programme after 
M. Daladier had stated that the basic idea of his plan was to stimulate 
production. French output was below that of most European countries, 
and the necessary equilibrium could be achieved only through work. 
The plan must, therefore, remove all obstacles to an increase of pro- 
duction, without which there could be no recovery. 

The measures essential included (1) restoration of the finances and 
budgetary equilibrium by moderate increases in taxation calculated 
not to check production ; (2) improvement of industrial equipment 
and labour arrangements ; (3) support for small undertakings; (4) 
public works; (5) development of credit for industry and trade ; 
(6) improvement in the financing of public contracts ; (7) development 
of the Colonial Empire ; (8) improved facilities for the tourist traffic. 

M. Daladier also stated categorically that the plan would be carried 
out within the framework of monetary freedom, the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, and the defence of the franc. 

April 29.—Return of the Prime Minister from London and issue 
of official communiqué. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 1.—The Minister of Labour intervened as mediator in the 
Paris engineering strike and effected a settlement by which the workers 
received about half the recommended wage increases. (The employers 
had refused to pay the 7 per cent. rise proposed.) 

The Cabinet approved the first section of the Government’s 
financial programme, which included provision for the raising of all 
direct State taxes by 8 per cent, and of indirect taxes by the same 
amount, except that on tobacco. 

All expenditure would be brought into the ordinary Budget, 
including that on defence. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 20.—M. Daladier, in a message to the United Association of 
Great Britain and France, visiting Provence, said they would be 
welcomed with the free and warm sympathy reserved for true friends. 
Franco-British friendship was indestructible, and it strengthened and 
consolidated the cause of peace. 

April 21.—The Communist Humanité advocated an agreement 
with Italy because they wanted peace, and “ because we are anti- 
Fascists. It is essential that Italy should be saved from becoming the 
vassal of Germany.” 

April 23.—Orders were issued for the expulsion from France of 
several White Russian leaders, including 4 Generals, for engaging in 
political activities. 

April 25.—General Gamelin received Mr. Hore-Belisha, who also 
saw the Premier and Foreign Minister. 

April 26.—The Petit Parisien published an interview with the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, who expressed satisfaction at the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Italian Agreement and the prospect of a 
similar one between Italy and France. The new détente opened up 
possibilities of pacific collaboration between Italy and the Danubian 
States, and such collaboration would in no way imply an anti-German 
policy, to which neither Prague nor Rome would lend themselves. 
On the contrary, Czechoslovakia’s aim was to secure constructive 
co-operation between Germany, Italy, the Little Entente, Hungary, 
France, and Great Britain. 
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He also said: “ It is clear that Great Britain could play a highly 
useful part by increasing her economic exchanges with the Danubian 
region. As for our present relations with Germany, I would like to 
observe that they are absolutely normal . . . that the Berlin Govern- 
ment has never directly meddled in our internal affairs, maintaining 
an attitude of complete correctness in this regard.” 

The Government, he added, were doing all they could to improve 
relations with Poland ; and, as for the Little Entente, he was convinced 
it had remained an essential element in European politics. 

The Foreign Minister received from the Minister of Czechoslovakia 
a Note stating that, while prepared to go a long way to satisfy the 
demands of the Sudeten Germans, the Prague Government were not 
prepared to accept demands which would diminish the sovereignty 
and integrity of the State or limit its freedom to pursue the foreign 
policy best calculated to preserve its independence. 

April 28.—Conversations in London between the Premier and 
Foreign Minister and the British Government. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs and Special Note.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 19.—Dr. Goebbels, in a broadcast, said the Fiihrer was 
surrounded by 75 million grateful Germans, and ordered flags to be 
flown everywhere the next day, Herr Hitler’s 49th birthday. 

Comparing the methods of democracy and authoritarianism, he 
said the chief difference between States under those systems was that 
“ the greater the danger the more parliamentary democracies are wont 
to retreat, and the more the true leadership is wont to advance. . . 
This hour of greatest danger was the hour of the Fiihrer’s greatest 
triumph.” 

He later said: ‘‘ Foreign papers constantly say that authoritarian 
States are easy to govern. The Fiihrer, they say, has no opposition, 
no short-sighted parties to contend with and negotiate with. He is 
free to do what he thinks right, without troubling about the decisions 
of a Parliamentary majority. Nothing could be falser than that view. 
Parliamentary Cabinets have in fact only a limited responsibility. In 
a crisis they can, by resigning, put themselves behind the danger which 


threatens. But the Fiihrer bears the fullest responsibility. . . . His 
will is his decision, his decision is his deed, and his deed is his responsi- 
bility.” 


April 20.—Herr Hitler’s birthday was celebrated in Berlin by a 
parade of some 6,500 of the Armed Forces. 

It was learnt that requests had been sent to all former Army 
officers living abroad to return to assist in training the new Army. 
It was also understood that selected soldiers of the conscript contingent 
whose 2 years’ service expired in September were being given the 
opportunity to remain in the Army for a third year, with the promise 
of a commission in January. 

April 21.—The Bérsen Zeitung announced that a reward had been 
offered for the arrest of the Archduke Otto and remarked that his 
property had been confiscated by decree some weeks previously, so 
that there was no foundation whatever for a suggestion that the reward 
had been offered in order to establish a legal right for the confiscation. 
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The Archduke automatically had‘ become a German citizen on 
March 13, so that he made himself an outlaw by giving the interview 
to the Petit Parisien on March 16. It declared that, “ like his parents, 
he was prepared to place his fate and his fortune in the hands of 
Germany’s enemies and to become a tool of that French policy which 
for centuries, under the guise of protecting /es libertés allemandes, has 
fostered German discord.” 

The Nazi Racial-Political office issued a report on the investigations 
of the number of persons affected by the Nuremberg laws. The 
number of orthodox Jews was shown as 450,000, and the number of those 
half or quarter Jewish as about 290,000. The total number of people 
affected by the law for the protection of the German blood was stated 
to be between 800,000 and one million. 


April 22.—The Minister of the Interior issued a decree extending 
to Austria the system of compulsory labour service, from Oct. I. 
Some 120 camps were to be opened for the purpose. 


Apnil 25.—Herr Hitler signed a decree appointing Herr Biirckel 
Reich Commissioner for Austria for I year, answerable to himself in 
all matters concerning its incorporation in the Reich. He also informed 
Dr. von Seyss-Inquart that if, a year later, Austria had been fully 
incorporated he would appoint him a member of the Reich Government. 

Meanwhile the Statthalter for Austria would supervise the intro- 
duction of German law and juridical procedure. 

A second decree provided that after the abolition of the former 
Austrian currency the Reichsmark would be the only legal tender. 
Banks were to accept the old notes till May 15, after which they might 
still be exchanged at the Reichsbank till Dec. 31. 

The Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan issued an order providing 
that German citizens who assisted in concealing the fact that a business 
or shop was Jewish owned would be liable to imprisonment, and 
prohibiting the undertaking of legal business on a Jew’s behalf without 
disclosing the client’s origin to the other party in the case. 

April 27.—General Gé6ring issued a decree requiring all Jews 
possessing property worth more than 5,000 marks to declare their 
holdings, both at home and abroad. It stated that “‘ the Commissioner 
of the Four-Year Plan can take measures necessary to ensure that the 
property subject to the special declaration shall be used in harmony 
with the needs of the German economy.” 

A supplementary order forbad Jews to sell their property without 
official permission, or to open any new Jewish business or branch 
business. In the case of property owned by “ Aryans” married to 
Jews, the owner was to count as a Jew. 

The Angriff stated that ‘all Jewish fortunes of 5,000 marks or 
more will now be seized. We can assume with complete certainty that 
a large proportion of this wealth was earned by improper methods, 
and the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan has therefore ordered 
that the Jewish capital be applied to the service of the business and 
industry of the German people. This regulation will be greeted by 
all Germans as a true expression of popular right and as an act of 
liberation.” 

Herr Hitler appointed Herr Krebs a Gauleiter. (He was a Sudeten 
German former member of the Czech Parliament who had emigrated 
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to Germany in 1933 and been given German nationality and a seat in 


the Reichstag.) 

May 1.—Herr Hitler addressed 150,000 Berlin members of the 
Hitler Youth and the League of German Maidens on the “ Festival of 
the German People” and told them that Gvossdeutschland was the 
result of German unity. ‘‘ Youth,” he said, “is the corner-stone of 
our new Reich. You are Grossdeutschland. In you, that for which 
generations have striven for countless centuries must be accomplished.” 

This unity was not an accidental gift, but the result of a clear- 
sighted education of boys and girls beginning at an age when they 
were little prejudiced. 

Later, he spoke to 20,000 workers of the great tasks so far achieved 
by the régime, saying they were the envy of their opponents, who had 


not believed them possible. ‘“‘ We succeeded in making the whole 
nation enthusiastic followers of our movement without coercion or 
terrorism.” 


While other countries were suffering from unemployment Germany 
had a dearth of labour, and her economic policy, based not on theories 
but on work, which was at first a joke among her enemies, was now 
slowly beginning to gain the recognition of the world, and the Reichs- 
mark was a stable currency. Behind it stood a great industrious 
nation. Their economic policy was based on the principle of help 


yourself. 

All classes in Germany had become bound together—the brain 
and the manual worker. He went on: “ There are, of course, still 
people who stand aside . . . and say they are in favour of liberty. 
There are people who say ‘ Down with war.’ ‘ Down with war ’ is also 
my catchword, but in order to realize it I have made Germany strong 
and firm .. . in order to be strong and firm for the warding off of 


external quarrels it is necessary to exterminate quarrels at home. 
Therefore, no more civil war—no more class strife or dissension.” 

They celebrated this May 1 as an especially joyous festival, since 
64 million Germans had been included within the frontier of the Holy 
Reich. 

Field Marshal Géring, addressing units of the Army and of the 
Party organizations, said: ‘‘ We must continue to build up our 
armaments. When we see how the nations around us continue to arm, 
to buy aeroplanes from abroad, to pile up stores for war, we ask why ? 
Germany is sufficient unto herself. She wants only to work and live.” 

Their new unity had brought that power that enabled them to 
recover Austria, and he concluded, ‘‘ We have thus shown the world 
that Germany will not allow her millions to be mutilated because they 
are Germans. . . . When Germans unite with Germans this is not an 
international problem, it is a German one.” 

Herr Hitler decreed a general amnesty to celebrate the Anschluss, 
covering all political offences except high treason and treason, and 
not applying to persons arrested by the secret police. 

The decree also announced that membership by Austrians of the 
Nazi Party was legal even before the Anschluss, and that the prosecu- 
tions instituted on the ground of such membership would be dropped. 
Sentences passed for offences committed in Austria “ through excess 
of zeal in the struggle for the Nazi idea ’’ were remitted. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
April 19.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement corresponded to the principles and methods which 
Germany applied in international relations, 7.¢., ‘it takes account of 
the vital necessities of the two nations. On the one side England 
recognizes the authority of Italy in the space destined for her by 
nature, and makes an end therewith of any reservations regarding the 
recognition of Italy as a great Power enjoying equal rights. That 
holds good also for the Italian claim to colonial territory. 

‘On the other side Italy has not hesitated to accept the foundations 
of the British Empire and, to mention only one aspect of this, has 
expressed her readiness to accede to the Naval Agreement of 1936. 
That the coming into force of the Agreement is made formally dependent 
to a certain extent on the ending of the Spanish conflict does not, in 
practice, detract from its political reality and effectiveness.”’ 

Apnl 21.—Spanish Government’s statement ve German activities 
in northern Spain and direction of the operations. (See Spain. External 
Affairs.) 

Official quarters in Berlin described the Spanish statement as 
complete nonsense. Naturally there were military observers and 
attachés with General Franco, who were frequently changed. 

April 25.—Dtiplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Herr Henlein’s 
demands, said that foreign Powers had responsibility for stiffening the 
Czech attitude. The lack of insight on the part of the responsible 
leaders of the State was apparently based on the hopes, continually 
encouraged, that an interested great Power policy of the European 
States might make superfluous the settlement which fairness necessi- 
tated. 

The D.A.Z. remarked that “ the Nazi philosophy as the principle 
of a people’s life cannot be halted by State frontiers.”’ 

Officials in Berlin stated that Herr Henlein had put forward his 
minimum demands. 

Apmnil 26.—The Government were informed by the British Embassy 
that visas would in future be necessary for Germans travelling to 
England, and it was understood that they would be given only to 
Germans able to show that they were in no danger of losing their 
nationality and would be able to return to Germany. (Under German 
law Germans residing abroad without reporting for 3 months to the 
Consulate lost their right to the protection of their Consulates.) 

The press warned the Prague Government that the Henlein 
programme was a matter of urgency. 

Apnil 27.—The British Ambassador, speaking at the Hamburg 
dinner of the Anglo-German Society, said that, however difficult it 
was for Britain and Germany to reach mutual understanding, it was 
‘not only indispensable but ultimately inevitable, not only in the 
interests of our two countries, but of the world and civilization.”” He 
went on: “‘ Difficult though it is to understand one another, let us 
never weary of trying to do so. It is true that Germany is in essence 
a great Continental State and that Britain in essence is a great maritime 

one. This geographical pcesition does not mean that Britain is not 
interested in the Continent nor that Germany is not interesced everseas.”’ 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the centacts between 
Prague, Paris, and London, said: ‘‘ Once again the Czech Government, 
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inconvenienced by the unquestionably just wishes of the Sudeten 
Germans, is displaying an alarming degree of activity in various capitals 
through the agency of its diplomatic representatives, instead of entering 
into immediate contact with its own citizens. This ‘flight to the 
West ’ has always been the great error of Prague.” 

It added that “‘ Conrad Henlein has stated that it is a paramount 
necessity for the Prague Government to reject the system of Soviet 
pacts.” 
The Bérsen Zeitung considered that the Prague Government’s view 
of the situation in Czechoslovakia should be scrutinized critically in 
London, for ‘‘ when of the 6 national groups which are compelled to 
live in the country, 5 find themselves in a state of insurrection, and 
when the country is on such bad terms with the majority of its neigh- 
bours that it can sleep at night only on the pillow of the military 
alliance with the deadly enemy of Western civilization, then only false 
balance-sheets will induce the credit-givers of Western Europe to come 
along with further subventions.” 


April 28.—An official communiqué re Herr Hitler’s visit to Italy 
stated that popular demonstrations to be held in Rome, Naples, and 
Florence would “‘ express in the most impressive manner the significance 
attached by the befriended Fascist Italy to the solidarity of the two 
great neighbour nations, given renewed expression by the visit of 
Adolf Hitler.”’ 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the Anglo-French conversa- 
tions, said: “In the last analysis, is not the content of such conversa- 
tions immaterial, since the British and French can do no more than 
rearm, and this they have been doing for some time. The course of 
world developments has not been thereby altered—at least, not to 
our disadvantage.” 

Semi-official opinion in Berlin was concerned that, in the Franco- 
British conversations, Mr. Chamberlain should not commit himself 
to military co-operation in support of a line of policy which would 
finally estrange Germany and England. It was pointed out that 
Great Britain was not in a position to bargain away French 
interests in Eastern Europe, nor Germany to negotiate with Britain 
on questions which, in the German view, were not British interests. 
Therefore, conversations could make progress once Germany had 
realized the unity of the German nation in Czechoslovakia, as in Austria, 
and when Czechoslovakia had ceased to exist as a foreign interest in 
the German lebensraum. 

It was also considered that British public opinion should see that 
it was unreasonable for nations which had achieved unity to deny 
national unity to Germany, or for Powers with large colonies to prevent 
Germany from taking the leadership in the commercial exploitation 
of Eastern Europe. 

It was also asserted in responsible circles that the German Empire 
had an interest in the peaceful adjustment of interests with the British 
Empire. 

April 29.—The Angriff published a despatch from Reichenberg 
(Libereé, in Czechoslovakia) reporting the discovery of a plot devised 
by Czech officers whereby irresponsible elements among the Sudeten 
Germans were to have been incited to riot on May 1 so that the Czech 
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police might have an excuse for a general attack on the Sudeten German 
population. 

The paper said that ‘‘ the methods employed in Prague must be 
brought before the eyes of the world with the utmost emphasis. . . . 
In the short history of the Czechslovak State seldom has an offence 
against peace been committed in so unscrupulous a manner as in this 
case. . . . A Government which at the very least was unable to prevent 
this monstrous action by ambitious officers of the Czech General Staff, 
thirsting for war, is guilty in the highest degree. Prague must now 
bring to account the responsible persons who devised this monstrous 
provocation.” 

Angriff also published many stories of alleged brutality to the 
Sudeten Germans, and declared that ‘‘ Through misery and hunger 
they (the Czechs) seek to rob 3} million people not merely of their 
nationality, but also of their rights as human beings.” 

The Foreign Office received enquiries from many foreign Govern- 
ments as to whether foreign Jews living outside the Reich were affected 
by the decree requiring all Jews to declare their German property. 
Semi-officially it was confirmed that all Jews with property in Germany 
were affected. 

A semi-official statement on the Anglo-French negotiations said it 
was not yet possible to say with certainty what effect they would have 
on the development of the European situation. It had often been 
emphasized that Anglo-French collaboration was entirely welcome to 
Germany if it was really striving for a genuine pacification of political 
relations, but it was necessary to point out that it would be very 
regrettable if this collaboration were understood as an encouragement 
in the quarters which did not share the view that only a fixed regard 
for the rights of all as opposed to violence and breaches of obligations 
could form a lasting basis for peace. 

The D.A.Z. was displeased that the methods of the Anschluss should 
have been thought to necessitate a military alliance between Britain 
and France. The writer assumed that the English had considered all 
the consequences of what they were doing (it had been a post-war 
British conviction that alliance policies were the real causes of war), 
but suggested that they were taking a needless risk, seeing that Germany 
had guaranteed the integrity of Belgium, and had declared her frontiers 
with France to be final, 

The Bérsen Zeitung, writing on ‘‘ England and Middle Europe,” 
said that a policy which attempted to “ misuse ’’’ the small States for 
purposes of economic pressure on Germany was just as intolerable as 
the misuse of these States for military or foreign political purposes. 

May 1.—Semi-official opinion regarding the decisions taken in 
London was critical of the idea of a British démarche in Berlin about 
Czechoslovakia, as the question of that country’s future was not one 
necessitating any discussions between Germany and the Western 
Powers. Such a démarche would not serve any useful purpose unless 
the messenger brought from Prague news of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Sudeten Germans’ full demands. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung said it was not easy to see how Mr. 
Chamberlain, after these London agreements, could believe that he had 
now made the division of Europe into two camps impossible. He had 
subordinated to other considerations the most important part of his 
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programme—the effort for a rapprochement between the four chief 
Powers. 
It added: “ The English can claim that they have not added to 
their obligations towards Czechoslovakia—but it would be far more 
important if it had been understood in London that the question of 
what the future political state of the Germans in Czechoslovakia should 
be must be decided by those Germans themselves.” 

May 2.—Herr Hitler left Berlin for Rome, accompanied by the 
Foreign Minister, Herr Hess, Dr. Goebbels, Herr Himmler, General 
Keitel, and a large number of other officials. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 26.—Introducing the Budget in the Commons, Sir John 
Simon said the total expenditure charged against revenue would be 
£944,398,000, an increase of {81} million on 1937-38. The total 
estimated revenue on the existing basis of taxation was £914,400,000, 
leaving a deficit of nearly £30 million. 

He had decided to cover this by new taxation, as, in any case, 
£90 million would have to be borrowed for rearmament, and the peak 
year of the cost of defence would not come till next year or the year 
after. Moreover, later still, maintenance and replacement charges 
would remain very heavy. 

Refusing, as he must do, to confine his view to a single year, he 
could not take the easier course of borrowing to meet the deficit, and 
he had decided to put 6d. on the income tax; also to increase the 
duty on petrol by 1d. and on tea by 2d. a Ib. On the other hand, 
the ‘“‘ wear and tear’ allowance on plant and machinery would be 
increased by 10 per cent. on the 1930 figure—a relief equal to a 6d. 
income-tax on company reserves. Also, the extra 6d. would not be 
charged on the first {£135 of taxable income—a relief to 2 million 
taxpayers. 

The main figures were: Revenue; Inland, £5364 million, and 
Customs and Excise, {344,100,000 ; and Expenditure; Interest and 
Management of National Debt, £230 million; Army, £77,373,000 ; 
Navy, £83,810,000; and Air Force, £72,976,000. The total of {234 
million for the three Services was exclusive of pensions and of {90 million 
to be met by loans under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 

The Civil Services accounted for £424,766,000. Allowing for the 
increases in taxation, the total revenue was estimated at £944,750,000, 
leaving a net surplus of £352,000. 

April 29.—It was announced that the Government had approved 
an Air Ministry plan providing for a large increase in output of aero- 
planes almost immediately, amounting to more than double that of 


1937. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
April 20.—A technical mission appointed by the Air Ministry left 
for New York to make a tour of exploration in the aircraft industry of 


the U.S.A. 
Apnil 21.—Second Note to the Mexican Government. (See 


Mexico.) 
Note to League re naval building. (See League of Nations.) 
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Apnil 22.—It was announced that agreement had been reached 
with the Irish Free State Government. 

The Agreement with Italy and the Exchanges of Notes, etc., were 
issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5726. 

April 23.—Mr. Hore-Belisha in Rome and statement to the press 
(See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Note to Egyptian Government ve import tariff on cotton goods. 
(See Egypt.) 

Apnil 24.—Mr. de Valera arrived in London, accompanied by the 
Ministers of Finance and of Industry and Trade. 

Protest to Soviet Government against arrest of British Communist. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

April 25.—Three Agreements with the Irish Free State were 
signed in London, dealing w.th defence and trade. (See Special Note.) 

April 26.—Re-introduction of visas for Germans visiting Great 
Britain. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Apnil 27.—A Protocol was sigsed in London with the Polish 
Government providing for the exchange of information and for the 
limitation of tonnage, etc., of new warships, on the lines of the Agree- 
ments with Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

The French Prime Minister and Forcign Minister arrived in 
London. 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s speech at Hamburg. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

April 28.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary discussed 
the problems of Central Europe, Spain, the Agreement with Italy, and 
the recognition of the Italian Empire with the French Premier and 
Foreign Minister. 

As to Spain, it was understood that they were agreed that a 
determined effort should be made at an early meeting of the Non- 
Intervention Committee to put into force the British formula for the 
withdrawal of volunteers. Possible military co-operation was also 
dealt with, and it was agreed that there should be immediate purchases 
of arms and raw materials, with a certain amount of pooling of financial 
resources. It was recognized that these measures had given practical 
definition to the post-Locarno undertakings, particularly in the air. 

As to Central Europe the French Ministers submitted a memo. 
from the Czech Minister in Paris, and the British Ministers, another 
from the Czech Minister in London. 

M. Daladier presented a memo. of his Government dealing with 
the “‘ process of the economic strangulation of Czechoslovakia,’ and 
asked that Czechoslovak products should be increasingly bought by 
the Western Powers, particularly England and France. 

It was announced in Parliament that Denmark had offered to 
increase by about 20 million kroner (say £900,000) her imports of a wide 
range of U.K. goods, including coal and textiles. The Government 
had accepted the offer. 

The Agreements with Ireland were published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 5728. (See Special Note.) 

Speech by the Portuguese Premier ve the alliance with Great 
Britain. (See Portugal.) 

German semi-official comment on the Anglo-French conversations. 
See Germany. External Affairs.) 
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April 29.—Protest from the Spanish Republican Government re 
letters exchanged between British and Italian Governments re Spain, 
(See Spain. External Affatrs.) 

The French Ministers left London, and a communiqué was issued, 
(See Special Note.) 


May 2.—Dr. von Dircksen, the German Ambassador, arrived in 
London and told the press he would do his best “ to bring about an 
improvement of relations between Germany and Great Britain and to 
better the understanding between these two great nations.”’ 

The Government announced their approval of measures to be 
taken by Japan for regulating Customs matters in the areas occupied 
by her forces in China, stating that ‘“‘ having regard to the military 
situation in the Far East they appear to H.M. Government to offer 
the best guarantee obtainable for safeguarding the interests of the 
holders of China’s foreign obligations secured on the Customs revenues, 
and thereby to assist in maintaining China’s credit.’’ (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The House of Commons approved the Agreement with Italy by 
316 votes to 108. In reply to a question, Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
it was not subject to ratification. As provided in the Protocol the 
annexed instruments would be brought into force “on such a date as 
the two Governments shall together determine,’’ but the letters 
exchanged and the Bon Voisinage Agreement came into operation on 
signature. 

Moving the approval of the Agreement of April 16, Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the conquest of Abyssinia and the failure of collective action 
to produce the results intended had left behind them a greal deal of 
bitterness and resentment on both sides, and when he became Prime 
Minister in June the tension between the two countries was as bad 
as it had ever been, and in danger of becoming acute. It was the 
policy of the Government, in promoting international appeasement, 
to remove one by one the danger spots that might be the source of 
war, and before the signing of this Agreement the relations with Italy 
and between Italy and France certainly constituted one of those danger 
spots. 

In working to remove the lack of trust between Britain and Italy 
they had been willing to face facts, however unpalatable they might 
be ; and the result was that the negotiations had been carried on in 
a spirit of mutual accommodation and good will. He here paid a 
tribute to the statesmanlike qualities of Lord Perth and of Count Ciano, 
and recorded his ‘sense of the contribution made also by Count 
Grandi, who has won for himself a position of confidence and respect 
in this country, and who certainly did much to facilitate the conclusion 
of this Agreement by his unceasing and effective efforts to remove 
doubts and misunderstandings.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain then explained the implications of each part of 
the Agreement. In case anyone should think that Palestine was 
purposely left out, he said, that subject had been discussed in Rome, 
and as a result the Italian Foreign Minister had given Lord Perth 
“an oral assurance that the Italian Government will abstain from 
creating difficulties or embarrassment for H.M. Government in the 
administration of Palestine, and our Ambassador has given a similar 
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oral assurance that H.M. Government, for their part, intend to preserve 
and protect legitimate Italian interests in that country.”’ 

He could not disclose exactly why this had been left oral, but 
they were perfectly satisfied with the declaration. Coming to the 
exchange of Notes, he explained what was agreed as to Libya, the 
Naval Treaty, and Spain, as to the last of which he called attention 
to Count Ciano’s letter containing 3 specific assurances. These had 
been described by the Opposition as “‘ illusory promises,”’ but “ I wish 
to state,”’ he said, “‘ that H.M. Government accept them as being given 
in good faith and believe that the Italian Government intend to keep 
them in the spirit as well as in the letter.” 

Turning to Abyssinia, he reminded the House that many countries 
took the view that collective obligations in that matter were discharged 
on July 4, 1936, when the League Assembly passed a resolution abolish- 
ing the sanctions. The Government’s intention to invite the League 
Council to clarify the position did not mean they condoned or approved 
Italy’s methods in that matter, and, whatever the Council decided, 
recognition would remain within the sovereign rights of each individual 
State. So far as Britain was concerned the time and circumstances 
of recognition would remain within their own discretion. 

In conclusion, he expressed the belief that the Agreement marked 
the beginning of a new era in relations with Italy, and said he felt 
encouraged to hope that by it they had taken only the first step towards 
a healthier and saner state of things in Europe. 


Greece 

Apnil 22.—The Prime Minister, on behalf of the Balkan Entente, 
telegraphed congratulations to Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini 
on the conclusion of the Agreement. 

Apnl 27.—The Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Athens and signed the Greco-Turkish Agreement of Friendship 
and Neutrality. 


Hungary 

Apnil 19.—Count Bethlen, writing in a Budapest paper on the 
results of the Anschluss, said that to be the neighbour of a great Power 
involved the risk of having to submit to a certain domination in both 
foreign and economic policy, but for Hungary it opened the possibility 
= emerging from the period of humiliation imposed by the Trianon 

reaty. 

Domination by the Little Entente, bolstered up by France, was 
a thing of the past. Czechoslovakia herself had to guard against the 
danger of encirclement, and her partners showed much more readiness 
to normalize their relations with Hungary than ever before. 

He did not fear a Germanic advance at Hungary’s expense. It 
would be little short of madness on the part of Germany to seek to get 
by force what she could get by peaceful bargaining without great 
difficulty. Hungary had no reason to withhold her produce from her 
best customer and the country which connected her with the west of 
Europe. 

Germany and Hungary also had a common cause in the menace 
of pan-Slavism. Harmonious neighbourly relations between Magyars 
and Germans were disturbed only when their common rulers, the 
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Hapsburgs, tried to submit the Magyars to a political régime alien to 
their temperament. A similar attempt to import a régime which 
apparently suited the Germans, but would provoke violent reactions 
in Hungary, might again be the only source of discord between the two 
countries. The German leaders should never forget that abject 
imitators unable to find lasting support among their own people were 
vastly inferior as friends and allies to upright men who could offer 
the whole-hearted collaboration of a nation. 

April 24.—The Treaty Revision League held a meeting attended 
by some 50,000 people and passed a resolution strongly denouncing 
Czechoslovak minority policy and demanding that the Magyar, German, 
Slovak, Ruthenian, and Polish minorities there should be allowed to 
determine their own status. 

April 26.—The Foreign Minister made an apology to the Czecho- 
slovak Government for the anti-Czech meeting which had been held in 
Budapest on April 24. He said the Government agreed neither with 
the demonstration nor with the resolutions passed. 


Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 21.—Speaking at the celebration of the 2,691st anniversary 
of the foundation of Rome, Signor Mussolini said that the Romans of 
the First Empire were not only invincible soldiers and incomparable 
legislators. They were also formidable builders, as their roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, baths, and basilicas eloquently showed. The Second 
Roman Empire, protected by their arms, must also be an Empire of 
peaceful labour. , 

April 23.—The Cabinet decreed that 1,800 more small farmers and 
their families should be settled in Libya, with Government assistance, 


by the end of October. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Apnil 19.—The Foreign Minister was informed by the Minister of 
Czechoslovakia that his Government wished him to be regarded as 
accredited to the King of Italy as Emperor. 

An official welcome was given to over 600 wounded men from 
Spain, landed at Naples. 

April 23.—Signor Mussolini received the Britis Secretary of State 
for War, who afterwards told the press that it had given him special 
satisfaction to come to Italy at the momertt when “ the historic Anglo- 
Italian friendship has been re-established ’’ and to have found “ such 
warm and sympathetic feeling towards my country.” 

He would like his fellow countrymen, he said, to know how sincere 
and general were these feelings, and he could assure the Italians that 
they were reciprocated. ‘‘ We intend,” he added, “ to carry out the 
Agreement not only in the letter, but in the spirit.” 

Of his visit to the Duce he said it would always be a pleasant 
memory. ‘‘All that he has achieved is well known to me, as to everyone 
else, but a complete realization of his achievements is possible only 
after one has come into contact with him and his country.” 

The Government published figures of the casualties in Spain from 
March 9g to April 20, #.e., 530 killed, and 2,482 wounded. It was stated 
in Rome that Italian troops had taken over 10,000 prisoners. 
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May 2.—It was announced that the Government had adhered to 
the Montreux Convention of July 20, 1936, re the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, the adherence being “ accompanied by the reserves 
determined by Italy’s withdrawal from the League.”’ 

Approval of Agreement with Great Britain by House of Commons 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Japan 

April 21.—The Prime Minister received the press and answered 
questions about internal politics as well as the war in China. The 
policy towards the Chinese Government announced on January 16 
remained unchanged, he said ; Japan’s aim was the destruction of the 
National Government, but “ firing guns all day is not the only method 
of attaining that aim. Even during the Russo-Japanese war there 
were long intervals between battles. The Japanese seem to think an 
economic blockade should prove effective immediately. But though 
the military situation may seem deadlocked, hostilities are not over. 
Our military operations are being carried out in accordance with 
definite plans.” 

He let it be known that the objective of the Army was to establish 
contact between the new Peking and Nanking Governments, and it 
was probable the two régimes might then amalgamate. “‘ Japan,’ he 
added, “‘ will co-operate with the amalgamated régime so long as it 
meets our requirements, but ‘the question when we will recognize it 
must be studied more carefully.” 

Asked whether he would approach the British Government to 
check British help to China, he said: ‘‘ Great Britain is a practical 
nation and the British Government’s policy will be adapted to the 
changing situation. It is for us to bring about the downfall of the 
National régime before we expect Great Britain to alter her policy.” 

Viscount Ishii, on his return from a mission to Europe, stated 
that he had found anti-Japanese feeling in England largely among 
people with investments in China. ‘“‘ Great Britain,’ he said, 
“ apparently wishes to co-operate with Japan and Italy.” 

The Minister of War returned from a fortnight’s tour by air of the 
war fronts in China. 

April 22.—The Government paid to the U.S. Government the 
indemnity claimed for the loss of the Panay. 

The U.S. Ambassador presented to the Foreign Ministry a protest 
against the formation (reported to be in preparation) of an oil monopoly 
in North China, by which foreign companies were to be allowed only 
15 per cent. of the business done. (They had been supplying go per cent. 
of the total oil sales.) 

The Foreign Office spokesman said that the protest was based on 
a misunderstanding, as the Japanese company which was being formed 
would deal only with the supply of oil to the military forces. 

April 23.—Understanding re Shanghai Customs with the British 
Government. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 1.—The transference to new posts was announced of 4 Vice- 
Admirals and 6 Rear- Admirals, including Vice-Admiral Hasegawa, who 
was moved from Shanghai to the Yokosuka Naval Base. 

It was reported that 5 additional divisions had been sent to China 
during April. 
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Wang Keh-min, head of the Peking Provisional Government, 
arrived in Tokyo. 

May 2.—Agreement re the servicing of the Chinese foreign debt 
secured on the Customs duties. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

Wang Keh-min told the press in Tokyo that the Customs revenue 
collected at Tientsin from November to March, amounting to 12 million 
Chinese dollars, had been banked and was available for the foreign debt 
service. 


League of Nations 

April 19.—Note from the Spanish Foreign Minister. (See Spain. 
External Affairs.) 

April 21.—The Secretariat was informed by the Emperor Haile 
Selassie that he was sending a delegation to the Council meeting, 
quoting Article 4, para. 5, of the Covenant. 

The Secretariat was informed by the British Government of their 
intention to depart from the restrictions of the Naval Treaty of March 
25, 1936, and the Anglo-German and Anglo-Soviet Agreements of 
July 17, 1937, in respect of the upper limits of tonnage and guns of 
capital ships, owing to the refusal of Japan to give assurances as to her 
own construction. 

April 29.—The Secretariat received from the Emperor Haile 
Selassie a token payment of Abyssinia’s 1935 contribution to the 
League. 

April 30.—Publication of Swiss memo. to the League re neutrality 
of the country. (See Switzerland.) 


Lithuania 
April 26.—It was learnt that the Government had recognized the 
Italian Empire in East Africa. 


Malta 
April 22.—The Secretary of State for War, on leaving the island, 


said he was proud that Malta belonged to Great Britain, and declared 
that the Maltese were playing their part in Empire defence. The 
Malta Artillery was a splendid unit, and he thought greater use should 
be made of Maltese in the island’s defence. 


Mexico 
April 21.—The Government received a second Note from the 


British Government in which the latter maintained “ integrally the 
opinions previously expressed by themselves’’ on the expropriation. 
In reply to the contention that the Mexican Eagle Co. was a Mexican 
legal entity it was pointed out that the Government were intervening 
not on behalf of the company but on that of ‘“ the very large majority 
of shareholders who are of British nationality.”’ 

The company, which would normally be the proper party to 
protect the interests of its shareholders, had been rendered virtually 
incapable of doing so by the Mexican Government’s own action, and 
‘in these circumstances, the British shareholders have no one to look 
to for protection but their Government.” 

The President sent to Congress a recommendation to raise the 
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domestic tobacco tax by about 1 centavo a package. (The tobacco 
industry was controlled by British, French, and U.S. interests.) 

April 26.—The Government replied to the British Note, denying 
the right of the British Government to intervene, or of the stock- 
holders to invoke the Government’s protection. They also denied that 
the expropriation had so far been harmful to the shareholders, and 
questioned the nationality of the shares of the Eagle Co. They main- 
tained that the nationality of the owner could not be extended to the 
stock. 

April 27.—The President announced, at the celebration of Soldiers’ 
Day, that the Government and Army were ready to liquidate any 
internal disorders and their instigators, who, he implied, might be 
backed by foreign oil interests. He emphasized that the Government 
would indemnify the companies at “‘ an opportune time.” 

May 2.—Roman_ Catholic headquarters issued a declaration that 
Catholics who contributed to the payment of the debt incurred by the 
Government as a result of the expropriation of the oil companies were 
doing their duty as citizens, and that the Catholic faith was one of 
the real foundations of patriotism. 


Palestine 

April 19.—Further bomb outrages occurred and the pipe line was 
punctured twice. 

April 20.—A Jewish colony at Telamal was attacked by Arabs 
who were driven off by the police. An Arab policeman was shot dead 
at Beisan police station. 

April 21.—Two British soldiers were killed near Jenin by an Arab 
band which escaped. 

Three Jews were captured near Roshpina in possession of revolvers 
and bombs. 

April 26.—The murder of 4 Arabs by Arab bands was reported, 
and troops engaged armed bands on the Jerusalem-Hebron road and 
killed one. 

April 27.—The Woodhead Commission arrived in Jerusalem. 

A manifesto signed “‘ Arab Higher Committee ”’ called for a general 
strike the next day. 

April 28.—Some shops were closed at Nazareth, Jenin, Acre, and 
Haifa, but the strike was not generally observed. 

British troops arrested 31 Arabs, most of them wanted criminals, 
at a village near Nablus, and seized quantities of arms and uniforms. 

April 30.—A scheme was adopted for placing barbed wire fencing 
along the Syrian and Transjordan frontiers. 

A mobile unit of mounted police was attacked by Arab bands at 
Azzun, and 6 Arab constables killed. Other outrages reported included 
the kidnapping of 2 Arab villagers by an Arab band, and 4 cases of 
armed robbery. 


Poland 

April 21.—The Chief of Staff of the National Unity Camp expelled 
the leaders of the Union of Young Poland for “ an attempt to disrupt 
the organization work of the National Unity Movement ”’ and called 
to “strict disciplinary regimentation’”’ all members of the Union. 
(The Union complained that the Camp was moving—if at all—to the 
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Left, whereas the Young Poles advocated a Fascist and anti-Jewish 
movement.) 

April 24.—The Minister of Finance, speaking at Katowice about 
national consolidation, appealed for unity, and went on to name the 
changeable and unchangeable elements in the structure of the country. 
The permanent elements were, the Constitution ; freedom and inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs; the predominance of Christian ethics ; 
and the maximum development of national defence. 

The elements subject to change were the Government; the 
composition of Parliament ; and the electoral system; all of which 
“must be made adjustable to the political needs of the State.” For 
the development of the defensive forces he considered that thespeed of 
industrialisation should be increased, and that ‘‘ in order to achieve 
internal unity within a relatively short space of time half the population 
should live in towns, whose character should be made predominantly 


Polish.” 
The speech was made under the auspices of the National Unity 


Camp, and was broadcast. 

Apmil 25.—Thirty-three Communists belonging to the military 
section of the Comintern were convicted of organizing propaganda in 
the Polish Army and were sentenced in Warsaw to terms of imprison- 


ment ranging from 2 to I5 years. 
Apnil 27.—Signature of Protocol re Naval Treaty of 1937. (See 


Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The German papers in Upper Silesia reported that meetings held 
at Katowice and Poznan had passed resolutions providing for the 
formation of a new German political organization to include all the 
Germans living in Poland. (They totalled about a million.) 

May 1.—A Warsaw paper published an interview with M. Pade- 
rewski, who appealed to the Opposition parties to seize the opportunity 
offered by the speech of the Finance Minister for a genuine attempt 
at national consolidation. He considered that on the basis of such a 
programme a “ strong, just, and well-governed Poland has become a 
practical possibility,’’ but not, however, unless M. Witos, M. Korfanty 
and other Opposition leaders returned from exile. 


Portugal 
April 26.—It was learnt that the Government had granted an 


exclusive concession for 10 years for the refining of crude oil to the 
Rumanian Redeventza Company. 

April 27.—At a special session of the Chamber of Corporations 
to commemorate Dr. Salazar’s 10 years of regenerative work, Dr. de 
Mata said Portugal rejected the totalitarian conception of a divine 
and omnipotent State as a beginning and end in itself; she had dis- 
covered a system balanced between the State as an end in itself and 
unlimited liberty. This State conformed with Christian civilization, 
and State action was limited. It did not aim at absolutism, or at 
serving one particular group of interests. 

April 28.—The Prime Minister, closing the session of Parliament, 
said Europe was “‘ very uneasy,” and one of the signs of nervousness 
was the jealousy caused by current manifestations of good international 
friendships and the need for successive reaffirmations of the same 
sentiments, “‘ as if treaties and agreements did not live by faith in the 
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word of States, but were fed, like lovers, on constant sentimental 
declarations. We, however, do not adopt that mode of procedure. 
To the same needs and interests correspond the same sentiments and 
engagements. On this side we do not fail in what is due, and I am 
sure that on the British side that is also the case.”’ 

He then referred to attacks on Portugal in the British Opposition 
papers inviting their Government to abandon the alliance and suggest- 
ing that Britain should, for her own security, take possession of terri- 
tories belonging to Portugal. “‘ For our part,’’ he said, “we have 
always considered the alliance as an affair of State, and not as the 
fruit of party sympathy, and we have proof that it has been the same 
on the British side also in the categorical declarations made on this 
subject by members of the present Opposition when in office. . . .” 

The position of the British Empire and the position of Portugal 
on the Atlantic and in Africa were sufficient to impose on them for an 
indefinite time the same collaboration and, “for this reason,’”’ he went 
on, ‘‘ we consider it of the greatest importance to both nations that 
the British Government should have taken the initiative of sending 
to Portugal a military mission which for some weeks has been studying 
with our experts problems of common interest.” 

Portugal desired snch friendly relations with Spain that all lack 
of confidence and all anxiety would disappear. After long meditation 
he had decided that it would be cowardly not to face the present 
situation, and to recognize General Franco’s Government, which 
Portugal would shortly do. 


Rumania 

April 19.—M. Codreanu was sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment 
by a Military Court for writing an insulting letter to Prof. Iorga, a 
member of the Crown Council. 

A decree was promulgated depriving Rumanians living abroad of 
their nationality, and entitling the State to confiscate their property 
if they were found to be engaged in activities directed against 
Rumanian interests. 

The literature confiscated when Iron Guard premises were raided 
was reported to provide documentary evidence that M. Codreanu was 
directly responsible for the murder of the Prime Minister, M. Duca, 
in December, 1933. 

April 20.—Reports were current that the number of Iron Guards 
under arrest totalled about 2,000, of whom 200 were priests and many 
junior Army officers. 

April 27.—Prof. Codreanu, the Iron Guard leader’s father, Prince 
Cantacuzino, the Editor of the Buna Vestire, and over 160 other Iron 
Guard leaders were sentenced to a year’s obligatory residence in 
certain country districts. 

The authorities published documents to show that M. Codreanu 
was not a Rumanian, but of mixed Polish, German, and Hungarian 
origin. 

The press published an Iron Guard order dated January 13, 1937, 
announcing the promotion to commandant of Constantenescu, the 
murderer of M. Duca, and his two accomplices. 


South Africa 


April 27.—General Smuts, in an election speech in Cape Town, 
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said that as long as South Africa survived so long would the British 
Navy be able to use Simonstown freely, and any enemy firing one 
shot into the port would have ro shots fired at him. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 18.—The C.N.T. and the U.G.T. signed a pact for joint 
action in Catalonia against Fascism to the bitter end, and containing a 
guarantee of Catalan home rule. They also undertook to refrain from 
attacking by speech or writing the opposing ideals for which the two 
unions (Anarcho-Syndicalist and Socialist) stood. 

April 19.—The insurgents occupied villages in the valley of Aran, 
and large numbers of republican soldiers and civilians were reported 
to be fleeing across the frontier at Pont du Roy and other points. 

Barcelona reports stated that 39 insurgent airmen had been taken 
prisoner during the recent fighting in Aragon, and that all were Germans 
or Italians. 

Sefior Hernandez, former Education Minister and a Communist, 
was appointed political Commissar-General of the 5 Army Corps in the 
Central Zone of the part of the country in Republican control. 

General Franco, in a broadcast from Saragossa, said: ‘‘ The war 
is over. Our glorious soldiers, sailors, and airmen are now experiencing 
the last days of the reconquest.” 

He denounced the Red leaders of republican Spain, and said they 
had murdered over 400,000 people. 

Communications were established between the ports captured by 
General Franco (including the sea-plane base at San Carlos) and 
Majorca, and munitions were landed at Vinaroz. 

April 20.—The insurgents claimed the occupation of the whole 
valley of Aran, and thus the control of the frontier passes in that area. 

Italian troops occupied two suburbs of Tortosa on the right bank 
of the Ebro, after taking 2,500 prisoners. The Navarrese brigade 
captured 3,000 in the hills overlooking San Carlos. 

The insurgents bombed Cartagena naval arsenal and claimed to 
have damaged 5 Government warships. 

April 21.—The insurgents bombed Puigcerda and Seo de Urgel. 

Addressing ‘‘ the Valencia Corps’ on the front north of Castellon, 
General Miaja called on all ranks to do their duty in defence of their 
homes and country. The dilemma, he said, was that “either we 
destroy the enemy or he destroys us. Choose whether to be the flesh 
that is cut up or the knife that cuts it.” 

April 22.—The insurgents reported the capture of much military 
material in the operations near the French frontier, and of many 
foreigners among the prisoners. (One contingent of 582 foreign soldiers 
taken was stated to embrace 38 different nationalities.) 

The insurgents were reported to have some 200,000 men on the 
200 mile front from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean coast, and over 
300 aeroplanes, including those at Majorca. 

The Minister of the Interior at Burgos was given wide powers 
over the press by decree, to be exercised by the establishment of a 
new Department, the National Press Service. The latter would have 
the right to intervene in the appointments of editors, who would be 
responsible to the Ministry. 
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April 24.—An insurgent offensive started in 3 sectors, supported 
by 80 aeroplanes. One column operated from Son del Puerto, south 
of the Sierra de San Just; a second from Orrios, on the Alfambra 
River ; and a third from Corbalan, N.E. of Teruel. 

Death sentences were passed on 28 men in Barcelona, 27 of them 
for high treason. 

April 26.—Castellon was bombed 4 times, and much damage done. 
A Salamanca communiqué claimed the occupation of 300 square miles 
of territory since the attack on the Teruel front began. Aliaga, 30 miles 
N.E. of Teruel, was captured the first day, and the Republican com- 
mander there made prisoner. 

Apmnil 28.—The insurgents reported the defeat of a Republican 
counter-attack near Cuevas (some 40 miles north of Castellon) and the 
killing of over 2,000 of the enemy. Insurgent warships co-operated 
with the land forcesin shelling the coastal road and railway and des- 
troyed two armoured trains near Alcala (just east of Cuevas). 

Valencia port was bombed by aircraft from Majorca and two 
guardships sunk. 

April 30.—Barcelona was raided twice and some 50 people killed. 


May 2.—The Prime Minister of the Republican Government made 
a declaration of policy under 13 heads for which, he said, they would 
fight to the bitter end. (See Special Note.) 

Salamanca reported an advance of over 6 miles on the Teruel 


front. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Apmnil 19.—The Foreign Minister, in a Note to the League Secre- 
tariat, asked that the situation created by foreign intervention should be 
placed on the Council agenda. He stated that since May, 1937, when 
the Council advocated the withdrawal of all foreigners, Italian and 
German intervention had continued to increase. 


April 20.—The British Consul-General made a final appeal to 
British residents to leave the country. 


April 21.—The Republican Government issued a_ statement, 
through the Embassies in London and Paris, declaring that on April 16 
“the German General Staff decided that Germany shall keep the 
control of all operations on the Pyrenean frontier. That night 5 high 
officials left Berlin by air for Burgos. The command on the northern 
front in Spain is at present in the hands of the German Generals Wolff, 
of the Air Force, and Wietershein, of the 14th Army Corps.”’ 

On April 14 and 15, 63 officers had left Munich in Junker ‘planes, 
52 of them for Seville, to prepare an attack on Almeria from Malaga. 

April 25.—The British steamers Stanland, Isadore, Fredavore, and 
Celtic Star were hit and one seaman killed, when Valencia was bombed 
by insurgent aircraft. 

April 29.—The Republican Government made ‘a firm and 
energetic protest ’’’ to the British Government for “‘ admitting the 
hypothesis ”’ that the men and material sent to Spain by Italy might 
not be withdrawn until after the close of the present struggle, ‘which 
implies acceptance of the fact that these men and this Italian material 
shall remain in Spain until the end of the conflict.”’ 
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The acceptance of this fact, they maintained, “ constitutes not 
only explicit and solemn recognition of Italian intervention butga 
- legitimation of it.” 

The British steamer Surrey Brook was attacked, but not hit, by 
3 unknown aeroplanes 30 miles south-east of Barcelona. 


The Non-INTERVENTION CommiTTEE. 

April 25.—The Chairman’s Sub-Committee met to consider the 
financial question, and the Soviet delegate declared that his Govern- 
ment’s contribution would certainly not be paid until the control round 
Spain was strengthened and until the British scheme for withdrawing 
volunteers was operating. He added: ‘“ The experience of the past 
7 months has completely destroyed any vestige of sense in maintaining 
an emasculated control scheme.”’ 

The Italian delegate said his Government would pay their arrears 
up to Dec. 8, and Lord Plymouth and the German delegate gave similar 
assurances for the British and German Governments. The French 
had already paid their subscription in full, and the other Governments, 
except the Soviet, agreed to pay up arrears forthwith. 


Sweden 

May 1.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at Upsala, said that, as 
to Czechoslovakia Britain’s preparedness to use her diplomatic resources 
to relieve the tension might have to be used to the full. If the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement was followed by a Franco-Italian one they might 
be at the turning-point. The main thing was not the creation of new 
“fronts ’’ but the successive abolition of them. 

“A permanent stabilization in Europe,” he said, “ cannot be 
reached against Germany. Whether it can be reached with Germany 
is the big question. Without the parties concerned getting into touch 
it is impossible to dispel the suspicion that every new step is a move 
to checkmate an adversary.” 

He considered that it did not matter whether results were gained 
by bilateral or multilateral pacts so long as they brought general relief. 
They must not be used to fortify fronts and “‘ axes,”’ and for this reason 
no regulation of continental European conditions could overlook the 
necessity of including the U.S.S.R. and Poland, and of putting the 
existence of lesser Powers on a safe basis. 

The Prime Minister, addressing Stockholm Social-Democrats, said 
their extraordinary defence expenditure in 1936-37 and 1937-38 would 
be 200 million kroner (£10 million). 


Switzerland 

April 28.—The Parliamentary Committee for Foreign Affairs 
adopted a resolution on neutrality for submission to the League Council. 
It pointed out that when the Declaration of London of 1920 was made, 
Swiss neutrality was not then completely guaranteed, as Switzerland 
was inclined at that time to make some sacrifice for the League idea. 
The Government of the time had accordingly confined itself to claiming 
only a purely military neutrality, and expressed the willingness of the 
country to participate in the application of economic “ sanctions ” 
should the need for them arise. 

Since then, the European situation had been profoundly modified. 
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The sanctions procedure had not proved effective, and it was now 
evident that it was extremely difficult to discriminate between military 
and economic sanctions. On account of the existing armaments race 
Switzerland was now compelled to demand the restitution of her 
complete neutrality as in the pre-War era. 

April 30.—The Government’s memo. on neutrality was published. 
After referring to the limited membership of the League, the failure 
of sanctions, and the competition in armaments, it stated that owing 
to those facts and to her unique situation Switzerland could not accept 
a system of optional sanctions: “ her neutrality cannot be allowed to 
depend on circumstances ; it has been established once for all. Its 
strength is in its clear definition and its permanent character.”’ 

The distinction between military and economic sanctions would 
prove illusory as far as Switzerland was concerned, as if she used 
economic pressure she would be in grave danger of being treated exactly 
as if she had taken military action. 

In conclusion, the memo. declared that the Government remained 
faithful to the League and its ideal, but required that their absolute 
neutrality be recognized explicitly, and asked the Council for a declara- 
tion that this neutrality was consistent with the provisions of the 
Covenant. 


Syria 

May 2.—Parliament adopted a motion of protest against British 
policy in Palestine, and strikes broke out in several towns following 
meetings and addresses in mosques protesting against the partition. 


Turkey 
April 25.—The Premier and the Foreign Minister left for Athens. 
April 27.—Signature of Agreement with Greece. (See Greece.) 
May 2.—Adherence of Italy to Montreux Straits Convention of 
July 20, 1936. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Apnil 20.—The President approved projects for slum clearance 
estimated to cost $41 million, most of it in New York. 

April 26.—The President received a letter signed by 16 prominent 
industrialists and bankers pledging co-operation in restoring confidence 
and normal business conditions, on the assumption that Mr. Roosevelt 
agreed that there should be “ full opportunity for legitimate profits.” 
They also stated that “it is the responsibility of the Government to 
protect and encourage the proper functioning of business.” 

April 28.—The President revoked his proclamation of 1934 
requiring silver not in the form of coin or needed for industry to be 
handed over to the Treasury. The revocation was to simplify the 
handling of newly mined silver. 

April 28.—A meeting was held at Madison, Wisconsin, to form a 
new party, the ‘“‘ National Progressive Party of America,’’ and was 
addressed by Mr. La Follette, the Governor of the State. 

April 29.—The President recommended to Congress a $500,000 
appropriation for a ‘‘ comprehensive study of the concentration of 
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economic power in American industry, and the effect of that concen- 
tration upon the decline of competition.” 

In a Message on anti-trust law revision he proposed for immediate 
enactment legislation to control the operation of bank holding com- 
panies, to prevent them from acquiring control of any more banks, 
and to make it illegal for a holding company to borrow from or sell 
securities to the bank in which it held stock. 

He said the concentration of power in private hands was without 
equal in history, and that the one lesson in events abroad that had 
“hit home ” was that “ the liberty of a democracy is not safe if the 
people tolerate the growth of private power to a point where it becomes 
stronger than their democratic State itself. That, in essence, is 
Fascism.” - 

The head of the Works Progress Administration stated that the 
national income had sunk in 6 months from $68 thousand million to 
$56 thousand million, and that 3 million men had been thrown out 
of work. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 19.—The President announced that “as this Government 
has on frequent occasions made it clear, the United States, in advocating 
the maintenance of international law and order, believes in the pro- 
motion of world peace through the friendly solution by peaceful negotia- 
tion between nations of the controversies which may arise between 
them. It has also urged the promotion of peace through the finding 
of means for economic appeasement. 

“It does not attempt to pass judgment upon the political features 
of accords such as that recently reached between Great Britain and 
Italy, but this Government has seen the conclusion of an agreement 
with sympathetic interest because it is proof of the value of peaceful 
negotiations.”’ 

April 20.—The House of Representatives adopted without debate 
a resolution requesting the State Department to furnish to Congress a 
list of the countries which it found had violated treaties to which the 
United States was signatory. 

April 22.—Replying to press questions about the Neutrality Act 
the President said it created many difficulties for the Government. 
The law, as it stood, did not, he pointed out, permit an embargo on 
the sale of materials to neutral countries. 

Protest to Japanese Government against formation of an oil 
monopoly in North China. (See Japan.) 

Apnil 26.—The Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House published the State Department’s reply to the resolution 
requesting information as to the infractions of treaties to which the 
U.S. were signatory. The reply, signed by the Under-Secretary of 
State, cited the reminder issued in September, 1935, to both the Italian 
and Abyssinian Governments as to their obligations under the Kellogg 
Treaty, and quoted from the statement of Mr. Hull on October 6, 1937, 
to the effect that “‘ this Government have been forced to the conclusion 
that the actions of Japan and China were contrary to the provisions 
of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922.” 

The Under-Secretary added that he assumed the House resolution 
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did not refer to the 15 Governments which had either defaulted or 
failed to pay in full their debts to the U.S.A. 

The Representative who introduced the resolution complained 
that the reply was only partial, and made no mention of the action 
of Germany in Austria, or of Germany and Italy in Spain. 

May 2.—Mr. Sayre, an Assistant Secretary of State, speaking in 
Washington, said: ‘“‘ We are reduced to the stark question whether a 
law of nations is to be recognized as in existence.”’ 

He advocated 4 “controlling principles ’’ as guide-posts of their 
foreign policy: no isolation; no military alliances; a certain degree 
of international co-operation ; and willingness and preparedness to 
withstand aggression of the lawless, if necessary. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 20.—Decrees were issued ordering the cessation of the purge 
of collective farms. (The acreage sown was reported to be 35 per cent. 
less than at the same date in 1937.) 

One decree stated that much harm had been done by wholesale 
expulsions of peasants suspected of disloyalty, and the provincial 
officials responsible were charged with bureaucratic ‘‘ excess of zeal.”’ 
Another ordered farm boards to distribute at least 60 per cent. of the 
cash income of the farms among the collectivized members. In 1937 
farmers in some regions had been deprived of their money income, and 
this drove many of them to seék work in towns. 

A third decree tightened up the collection of taxes on the private 
holdings still in existence. 

April 24.—The press reported the arrest of 25 clerics, including 
an Archbishop and a Bishop of Moscow, charged with espionage for 
Germany, Poland, and Japan, and with organizing secret churches and 
monasteries. 

At Kirghiz 9 men were executed for spying and wrecking. 

The British Ambassador informed the Foreign Commissar that 
his Government took a grave view of the state of affairs revealed by the 
fact that he had only just been informed that the British Communist, 
Rose Cohen, foreign editor of the Moscow Daily News, had been under 
arrest since August, and was to be tried for spying and conspiracy 
under Article 58 of the Criminal Code. 

The Ambassador pointed out that the case was a violation of the 
agreement of July 14, 1937, which had been carried out by Great 
Britain (providing for immediate notification of all arrests of the 
subjects of each country). 

The Foreign Commissariat gave a non-committal reply. (Rose 
Cohen had married a Russian, and thus by Soviet law acquired Russian 
nationality. Her husband had recently been convicted of espionage.) 

April 27.—The Tass Agency stated that the Government had 
been trying to reach agreement with Japan over 10 issues outstanding, 
and that Tokyo had made counter-proposals. 

May 1.—The Commissar for Defence, speaking at the May Day 
parade in Moscow, said the Soviet ship was sailing in troubled waters, 
but “the submerged rocks of internal treachery, which we are 
destroying, cannot daunt us.’’ He warned the nation that it must be 
kept in a state of mobilization, as the world was now an armed camp ; 
‘our numerous enemies . . . prepare open war against us.” 
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Vatican City 

April 19.—The Papal Secretary of State received Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich. 

April 20.—Cardinal Faulhaber was received by the Pope. 

April 30.—The Pope left the Vatican for Castel Gandolfo. 

May 2.—The Osservatore Romano stated that there was no political 


significance in the Pope’s departure from Rome. 
Yugoslavia 


April 19.—Several Jewish families were reported to have arrived 
at Murska Soboto from Austria, driven out of the Burgenland by the 


Nazis. 
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